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Elements of “Negative Theology” In 
The Thought of St. Augustine 


Vladimir Lossky 


The role of negation in the knowledge of God is not necessarily 
linked to a “mystical theology,” as it was conceived by the author 
of the Dionysian corpus. Even in the work of Dionysius the nega¬ 
tive way, although it culminates in the “unknowing by which one 
knows beyond the intellect” (PG 3: 1000-1), is not uniquely a 
journey toward ecstatic union: it is also a dogmatic speculation on 
divine transcendence. 1 One can say, in general, that all religious 
thought, in so far as it is aware of this truth, sees itself obliged to 
have recourse to negations, whether it wish to attain the inaccessible 
by transcending itself in a mystique accompanied by a dialectic, or 
whether it remain within the limits of a natural theology, in making 
of the way of eminence and of the principle of analogy a means of 
indicating in the concepts themselves of which its religious thought 
makes use, indicating the transcendence of a God who escapes con¬ 
ceptual knowledge. If Thomas Aquinas was able to impart to 
Dionysian apophasis a new sense which would not involve transcend¬ 
ing existence, it is because the usage of negations required by the 
idea of a transcendent God is not an exclusive characteristic of those 
who exalt God beyond being. 

The elements of negative theology are not necessarily limited to 
a more or less Christianized tradition of Plotinism. Moreover, the 
role of apophasis is not identical in the writings of the “Plotinists” as 
different as a Marius Victorinus, a St. Augustine, and a Pseudo- 


*This speculative aspect of the mystical theology of Dionysius has been 
underlined in H.-Ch. Puech’s study, “La tenebre mystique chez le Ps. Denys 
I’Areopagite et dans la tradition patristique,” in Etudes carmelitaines 23.2, 
pp. 33-53. Cf. our article “ ‘Tenebre’ et ‘Lumiere’ dans la connaissance de 
Dieu,” in Ordre, Desordre, Lumiere (College philosophique, Vrin, 1952), 
pp. 133-143. 
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Dionysius. For Victorinus, the God par excellence is the One an¬ 
terior to Being— totum Ttpoov, Jesus being totum ov (PL 8: 1021 A); 
the Trinity is the effect of a Cause by which God produces Himself 
insofar as Being: Neque Pater , neque Filius, ante egressum foras, 
sed Unum ipsurn solum (1132 B). Closer to Plotinus than the 
author of areopagitica , Marius Victorinus has this in common with 
Dionysius, that both recognize in God a principle superior to being, 
which was never the case with St. Augustine. But whereas with the 
Latin translator of the Enneads, despite the consubstantiality which 
he defends against the Arians, the ontological hiatus between the 
God-One and the God-Being, manifested in the Logos, seems to be 
nearly comyplete, for Augustine and Dionysius the line of demarca¬ 
tion passes between the consubstantial Trinity and its created ef¬ 
fects, with this difference that the Pseudo-Areopagite insisted on the 
“superessential” character of the Thearchy, whereas St. Augustine 
saw the excellence of “Being-itself.” A God beyond being is, above 
all, the God of apophasis. There is nothing astonishing in “the 
negative theology, so dear to Plotinus” already appearing in the work 
of Marius Victorinus “in all its splendor” 2 before making its triumphal 
entry into Christian literature with the writings of the presumed 
discipline of St. Paul. More modest, apophasis is however sufficiently 
conspicuous in St. Augustine for us to be able to speak at least of 
the elements of negative theology in his religious thought. 

In the De ordine, written as a catechumen (386), which the old 
Bishop of Hippo judged severely in his Retractions for having given 
too much importance to humane sciences, Augustine living still on 
the intellectual nourishment found in the “books of the Platonists” 
establishes a plan of study 3 oriented toward two questions which 
occupied him for his whole life: the human soul and God. Prima 
est ilia discentibus, ista iam doctis . In order to be able to treat 
these questions, it is necessary, not only to eschew transitory things 
but also to understand what they are: nothingness, uninformed matter, 
matter informed but inanimate, the body, the form in the body, 
place, time, local motion, change, duration, the eternal ( aevum ); 
what it is not to be in place or in time; finally, what it is to be 
nowhere and nonetheless not be nowhere. Since whoever would 
be ignorant of all this would not be able to say anything whatsoever 


2 P. Henry, Plotin et VOccident (Louvain, 1934), p. 61. 

3 The three aspects, religious, moral, and intellectual, of this “ordo 
studiorum sapientiae” have been elucidated by H.-I. Marrou in Saint 
Augustine et la fin de la culture antique (Paris, 1937), pp. 174-186. 
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about the soul without falling into the most serious errors, he would 
be still less capable of discussing the question of God: de summo 
illo Deo, qui scitur melius nesciendo (PL 32: 1015). This “order 
of studies” of human wisdom ought to make us capable of under¬ 
standing the “order of things,” making us distinguish the two worlds 
(the sensible and the intelligible) 4 and the very Author of the uni¬ 
verse, “whom the soul cannot know at all, except by recognizing how 
it knows Him not” (cuius nulla scientia est in anima, nisi scire 
quomodo eum nesciat, ibid., 1017). These “apophatic” declara¬ 
tions are very precise. It should be noted that the first comes at the 
conclusion of a progression of knowledge which begins by the no¬ 
tion of non-being and arises, across all modes of changing being, 
toward non-spatial and non-temporal being, in order to end up at 
this manner of being and not being outside all things (et nusquam esse 
et nusquam non esse) which could be applied just as well to the 
soul in its relationship to the body as to God in his relationship to 
the universe. So it is here that the ignorance of the docti comes in, 
this scitur melius nesciendo intervenes which lends to the entire 
ascending course of the or do rerum a negative accent: the knowl¬ 
edge of created reality serves to isolate our ignorance on the subject 
of God, while rejecting all that God is not. The second declaration 
of ignorance underlines the negative utility of sciences: if, after hav¬ 
ing understood the order of things and the supreme place which the 
soul occupies there, the instructi do not find in the soul any positive 
science of God, this unknowing proper to the human soul is at least 
a knowledge of how it must be ignorant of God, ipsum parentem 
universitatis, so that it can distinguish Him from itself and from all 
other reality that He transcends. The ignorance of the subject of 
divine Being, in the De ordine , is the negative side of knowledges 
of created being: one succeeds in distinguishing God from that which 
He is not, without being able to say what He is in Himself. 

Expressions of praise addressed to ignorance are not lacking in 
the works of St. Augustine. Thus, in response to Hesychius, who 
asked him about the last things, the Bishop of Hippo, after having 
expressed his opinion, adds in finishing his letter (Ep. 197; PL 33: 
901) that prudent ignorance is preferable to false science. In Sermon 
301 (PL 38: 1382) he will say that the confession of ignorance is 
a degree of science and, elsewhere ( Conf . XIII, c. 20, n. 30), he will 
call it “mother of admiration.” However Augustinian ignorance is 
never the exclusion of all intellectual science on the subject of God. 


4 Cf. Retractationes, PL 32: 588. 
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“For such is the force of true Divinity, that it cannot be completely 
and utterly hid from the rational creature once he has the use of 
reason” (In Joh. evang tr. 106, c. 17, n. 4; PL 35: 1910). If no 
one is permitted to know God as He is, ut est, it is equally true that 
no one can be ignorant of His existence: God is a mystery but He 
is revealed to all, ubique secretus , ubique publicus ( Enarr . in Ps . 74; 
PL 36: 952). He is sufficiently known that one desires to find Him, 
enough unknown that one searches for Him always desiring more. In 
fact, in order to desire to know the Truth which confers beatitude 
upon us, it is necessary to apprehend it already in some manner; it 
is necessary, therefore, that it be present in our memory. This is the 
whole Augustinian noetic of the “memory of the present,” Christiani¬ 
zation of Platonic reminiscence, a doctrine on which we will not 
pause here. 5 We will simply note here that without this presence of 
the Source of Truth which instructs thought and remains never¬ 
theless transcendent to the soul, the negative way would be impos¬ 
sible. “How do you, who do not yet know God, know that you know 
nothing like God ?”—Qui nondum Deum nosti, unde nosti nihil te 
nosse Deo simile? Augustine poses this question already in the 
Soliloquies (PL 33: 873) in 387. God Himself, of whom he will say 
elsewhere “You were more inward to me than my most inward part, 
and higher than my highest” ( Conf . Ill, c. 6, n. 11), obliges thought 
to reject all that He is not and to prefer this “pious ignorance” to 
“presumptuous science.” “We are speaking of God. What wonder 
is it that you do not understand? If you have understood, that is not 
God” (Sermon 117; PL 38: 663). 

The abstrusior projunditas nostrae memoriae (PL 42: 1088) 
does not communicate to the thought any positive knowledge of 
divine Being. It does however give it a very sure negative criterion 
upon which to judge all that can be said about the subject of God, 
“if indeed anything can be said about Him properly by the human 
mouth” (De Trin., V, 10, 2; PL 42: 918). In De doctrina Christiana 
1, 6 (PL 34: 21) St. Augustine shows the radical inadequacy be¬ 
tween all human speech and the interior sense which we have of the 
excellence of God. “Have we said or proclaimed anything worthy 
of God? Rather I feel that I have done nothing but wish to speak. 
But if I have spoken, I have not said what I wished to say.” This 


5 See especially the passages in De Trinitate X, cc. 1 and 2; XV, c. 21, 
nn. 40 and 41 (PL 42: 971-975; 1088-1089) and the luminous pages of 
Etienne Gilson in Introduction a Vetude de saint Augustin (2nd ed., 1943), 
pp. 94-140 and 293-295. 
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lack of the means of expression renders us incapable of even speak¬ 
ing about divine ineffability without falling into a lamentable con¬ 
tradiction. “And a contradiction in terms arises, for if that is in¬ 
effable which cannot be spoken, then that is not ineffable which 
can be called ineffable. This contradiction is to be observed in si¬ 
lence rather than resolved in words.” And nevertheless God admits 
the service of human speech: if the sound of the two syllables Deus 
does not make us know Him, at least it incites those who under¬ 
stand the Latin language to raise their thought toward a very ex¬ 
cellent and immortal nature. “He is thought of in such a way that 
the thought seeks to attain something than which there is nothing 
better or more sublime” {ibid., col. 22). 

Even in prayer our words are insufficient, for according to St. 
Paul, “we know not what we should pray for as we ought” (Romans 
8:26), and it is the Holy Spirit who makes us give forth unspeak¬ 
able groans, inspiring in us the desire of a reality still unknown. “For 
how can it be related, when that which is desired is unknown?” (£p. 
130, ad Probam; PL 33: 505). Even here a negative attitude is 
necessary in order to reject any notion which reveals itself as inade¬ 
quate to what we ought to seek in prayer: “Certainly, we do not 
know what we are unable to conceive in our thought, and, when any 
thought comes to our mind, we cast it out, reject it, despise it; we 
know that what we seek is not this, even though we do not yet know 
exactly what it is.” And St. Augustine adds: “Therefore there is in 
us a certain learned ignorance, if I may say so; but it is learned in 
the Spirit of God, who helps our infirmity”—£?/ ergo in nobis 
quaedam, ut ita dicam, docta ignoraniia, sed docta Spiritu Dei, qui 
adiuvat infirmitatem nostram . The docta ignorantia 6 of the Letter to 


6 It is from St. Augustine that Nicholas of Cusa has borrowed the ex¬ 
pression docta ignorantia . D. Mahnke, in his remarkable work on mystical 
geometry ( Unendliche Sphare und Allmittelpunkt [Halle, 1937]) is mistaken 
when he affirms that the Cusan “bei der Bildung des Ausdrucks docta igno¬ 
rantia mit Bewustsein unmittelbar dem Pseudo-Dionysios folgt” (p. 188, 
note 2; cf. 170, note 5). The Dionysian texts in the translation of Scotus 
Erigena advanced by the erudite German (PL 122: 1173 A and 177 AB) 
are not sufficient to prove his thesis. One ought to say as much about these 
references to the treatise De docta ignorantia. On the contrary, we see the 
cardinal of Cusa expressly citing St. Augustine’s Letter to Proba in his 
Apologia doctae ignorantiae. See Nicolas Cusa opera omnia (ed. by R. 
Klibansky, Leipzig, 1932) 2, pp. 13, 11-20. It remains no less true that 
the docta ignorantia of Nicholas of Cusa belongs totally, as far as his idea 
is concerned, to the Dionysian tradition. In this sense, the rapprochements 
made by Mahnke retain their value. 
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Proba (circa 412 A.D.), without being a term of mystical theog- 
nosis, has a richer religious sense than the ignorance of the docti in 
De ordine. Instructed by the Holy Spirit, it obliges us not only to 
recognize divine transcendence, in a philosophical thought which 
traverses the order of the created universe, but of transcending all 
that the human spirit could formulate, while addressing itself to God 
in prayer. 

St. Augustine finds this appeal to a negative transcendence in 
certain scriptural expressions. According to him, Biblical anthro¬ 
pomorphism can only horrify those who suppose that they still can 
find words appropriate for the ineffable Majesty. Divine pedagogy 
is there to dissuade them from it by inspired Scriptures: “The Holy 
Spirit, leading intelligent men to recognize the fact that the highest 
divine matters are ineffable, has willed to make use precisely of 
those words which among men customarily are used for a defect, so 
that men may thus be warned that even those words which they 
deem in some respect worthy to be applied to God are in fact un¬ 
worthy of His majesty, which silence is better able to honor than is 
any human voice” ( Contra Adimantum, PL 42: 142). Those ex¬ 
pressions which one finds vile and least applicable to God teach us 
that even the words of Scripture which seem to us to be suitable for 
divine grandeur are only appropriate, in reality, to the level of 
human understanding. It will be necessary therefore that they also 
be transcended, just as they have transcended the others, manifestly 
improper (Ac per hoc etiam ipsa transcendenda esse sereniore in - 
tellectu, sicut ista qualicumque transcensa sunt, De divers . quaest 
ad Simplicianum , PL 40: 138). 7 

If the names which Scripture imputes to God ought to be “trans¬ 
cended by a purer intellection,” there is however one name which 
could not be transcended, a name which marks the limit of the 
negative ascension of thought. This is the name revealed to Moses: 
“I am Who I am ”—Ego sum qui sum (Exodus 3:14), a text to which 
St. Augustine often returns. In effect this name of “Being itself,” 
the first divine name, remains closed for created intelligence, for 
it designates God in what He is: “I am Whom am, as if nothing else 
was” (In Ioh. evang., tr. 38, c. 8; PL 38: 1680). “Let Your name 
be Being itself, unless anything else that is, could be found truly to 
be when compared to You”— Esset tibi nomen ipsum Esse, nisi quid- 
quid est aliud, tibi comparatum, inveniretur esse vere (Enarratio 


7 Cf. a similar idea in the work of Dionysius, De coel. hier II, 3-5; 
PG 3: 140-145. 
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in Ps. 101; PL 36-37: 1311). But nothing created exists in truth, 
since truly to be is to be immutably oneself: “Being is the name of 
immutability”— nomen est incommutabilitatis (Sermon 7, On 
Exodus; PL 38:66). Esse, Veritas, Incommutabilitas, Aeternitas 
coincide, for St. Augustine, in the eternal present, expressed by the 
word Est— He is. Thus he could say: “Eternity is the very substance 
of God, which has nothing mutable about it: there nothing is past, 
as if it were no longer; nothing is future, as if it did not yet exist. 
Nothing is there but He is . . . Behold this great He is! What is man 
compared to this? Who can grasp that Being?”— Non est ibi nisi 
Est . . . Magnum ecce Est, magnum Est! Ad hoc homo quid est? 
Quis apprehendet illud Esse (Enarratio in Ps. 101; PL 36-37: 1311). 
But God fortifies human frailty: “You have heard what I am in 
Myself; hear also what I am on your account” (ibid.). Inaccessible 
Being in its immutability is also “the God of Abraham.” This name 
of condescension is that of the eternal Word which created time 
and comes into time: “Born also in time, though He is eternal life, 
summoning the temporal, making the eternal” (ibid.). This is what 
the young Augustine sought in vain while reading the Enneads of 
Plotinus: an eternal God who enters time to make temporal beings 
participate in His eternity, “to eternalize” them while communicat¬ 
ing immutable being to them. But can one have here below the ex¬ 
perience of that blessed state, toward which the incarnate Word 
has called changing beings who are never what they are, not knowing 
any other present than that of the indivisible instant, a transition 
point of the future in the past? 

To seek the knowledge of God is to seek beatitude. So, if created 
intelligence remains absolutely incapable of understanding God in 
what He is, it nonetheless finds a great bliss when it attains Him in 
a certain manner (Sermon 117; PL 663). Attingere receives here 
the sense of “touching”: “Who can comprehend God with the eyes 
of his heart? If his eye is pure, it is enough for him if he touches 
God. For if he touches Him, it is with an incorporeal and spiritual 
touch, but God remains uncomprehended even if the eye is pure” 
ibid., 664). This “spiritual touching,” although it excludes compre¬ 
hension, is not the transcendence of a thought in a mystical ig¬ 
norance “beyond the intellect,” nor the beginning of an “infinite 
flight.” On the contrary, it is the limit of apophatic ignorance, the 
light of true knowledge attained without being acquired, in a passing 
contact of created thoughts always fleeing the present with the 
eternal Present of God. Despite terms like oculus cordis, videt cor 
(PL 42: 949), this spiritual contact which implies the concourse of 
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the affective faculties embraced by grace, is produced in thought. 
It is while remaining by preference in the register of Truth that St. 
Augustine will speak of this encounter with immutable Being: “Do 
not go abroad. Return within yourself. Truth dwells in the inner 
man. And if you find that your nature is mutable, transcend your¬ 
self . . . Therefore, head for the place where the very light of reason 
is kindled” ( De vera religione , I, 39; PL 34: 154). In this way of 
knowing God, the negative criterion will be the immutability of true 
Being: “But also in spiritual things, let nothing changeable that may 
have occurred to the mind be thought of God. For when we aspire 
from this depth to that height, it is a step toward no small knowl¬ 
edge if, before we can know what God is, we can already know what 
he is not” ( De Trin ., VIII, c. 2; PL 42: 948). This ignorance will 
be pierced for a moment by a flash of intellectual intuition when the 
soul will hear said: God is Truth. “Do not ask what is truth. For 
immediately the dark mists of corporeal images and the clouds of 
phantasms will block your way and disturb that serenity which at 
the first sparkling shone forth to you, when I said ‘Truth.’ Remain, 
if you can, in that first sparkling with which you are dazzled, as it 
were by a flash, when the word ‘Truth’ is said. But you cannot. You 
will slide back into those usual and earthly things” (ibid., 939). 

This “sparkling” of uncreated reality which lightly touches the 
consciousness in a moment of contact without duration makes one 
think of the £^at<|)vr|q of Plato (Letter VII, 341 cd), of “the flash 
which bedazzles in passing the superior part of the soul,” of St. 
Gregory Nazianzen (Or. XXXVIII, 7; PG 36: 317 be; Or., XLV, 
3; 625-8 a), of the raptim et quasi sub quodam coruscamine scintil- 
lulae transeuntis , tenuiter vix attact , of Bernard of Clairvaux (Sermo 
XVIII in Cantica; PL 183: 862 b). The whole question of St. 
Augustine’s mysticism depends on the interpretation of this “con¬ 
tact.” But he does not define its nature either in the texts which we 
have just cited or in the description of the “ecstacy of Ostia” 8 where 
we find the same expressions: the ascending traverse of the exterior 
world, the entry into self, and the transcendence of the soul (et 
venimus in mentes nostras et transcendimus eas ), the eternal Pres¬ 
ent and the fleeting contact (attigimus earn modice tot ictu cordis ), 
in a “rapid thought” of eternal wisdom (et rapida cogitatione at¬ 
tigimus aeternam sapientiam super omnia manentem ), finally—the 
return to human speech “which begins and ends” (Conf., IX, c. 10, 


8 See on this subject Paul Henry’s study, La Vision de VOstie, sa place 
dans la vie et Voeuvre de saint Augustin (J. Vrin, 1938). 
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24-25). Beyond this momentum intelligentiae (ibid.), first fruits of 
the Spirit who lets us know what eternal life will be, one is reduced 
to the docta ignorantia by which the same spirit teaches us to go 
beyond all that can be said or thought about divine Being, while 
making us desire the unending vision of “Eternity, which is the very 
substance of God,” 

The texts which we have grouped here testify that “negative the¬ 
ology” is not foreign to St. Augustine. The path of negations has 
not become, in his thought, either a stage of speculation “by emi¬ 
nence” or a “mystical theology” where supreme ignorance is a mode 
of knowing God in Himself. Augustinian docta ignorantia has a 
totally different function. We will have to await the Latin transla¬ 
tions of Dionysius, John Scotus Erigena, and later the renaissance 
of Plotinian themes of Marius Victorinus in the thought of several 
“Porretans,” the Liber de causis, and other influences still travers¬ 
ing the Pyrenees in the course of the twelfth century, in order for 
the elements of St. Augustine’s negative theology, set in new contexts, 
to receive the somber light of mystical apophasis.* 


* First printed in French in Augustinus Magister 1 (Paris: Editions des 
Etudes Augustiniennes, 1954), pp. 575-581. Translated by Thomas E. 
Bird. 
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Simplicity of the Divine Nature 
and the Distinctions in God, According to 
St. Gregory of Nyssa 


Archbishop Basil (Krivocheine) 


The title originally proposed for this paper was “The Divine 
Simplicity according to St Gregory of Nyssa”; however, it became 
evident that certain modification was required in order that the title 
might more adequately correspond to the terminology and the con¬ 
tent of St. Gregory’s doctrine of God. First, I wanted to prevent 
the expression “divine simplicity” from being understood as “the 
simplicity of God,” for in his writings Gregory seldom refers to God 
as being simple. Rather, it is His nature or His essence which is 
simple. Thus when he calls Him “simple,” Gregory uses the ex¬ 
pression to ©stov (the Divine or Deity) instead of the word 6 ©sot; 
(God). Furthermore, the present title reflects Gregory’s preference 
for the term “nature” (cpuaic;), as opposed to “essence” (ouoia). 1 
Finally, the phrase “and the distinctions in God” has been added in 
order to express St. Gregory’s belief that it is impossible to speak 
about the simplicity of the divine nature without referring it to the 
distinctions which are discernable in God. In fact, it is these dis¬ 
tinctions, rather than his doctrine of the simplicity of the divine 
nature, which rightly characterize the theology of St. Gregory of 
Nyssa. 

Having made these preliminary comments, the first issue which 
must be raised concerns the thought of Gregory of Nyssa on the 
knowledge of God, his estimation of the possibility of knowing God. 
Is God accessible to human knowledge? Gregory’s response, al¬ 
though it has many facets and is hardly monolithic, is strongly to 
affirm the incognoscibility of God. The eternity of God, as un- 


1 The contrary could be said of St. Basil. He prefers the term “essence” 
to “nature.” 
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created Being who does not, by consequence, give any support to 
our thought, makes Him inaccessible to rational knowledge. Thus, 
“while one inquires with curiosity into that which is prior to the ages 
and tries to attain to the source of all things, one will be incapable 
of even a single thought which would serve as a foundation; that 
which one seeks will always recede further, offering no basis even 
for the curiosity which accompanies thought.” 2 

Regarding this incognoscibility of the Divine, it is always the 
essence or the nature that Gregory considers unknowable. For this 
reason, he speaks here in the neuter: to tcov aicbvcov Ttp£a6uT£- 
pov, “that which is prior to the ages.” Thus, incognoscibility is the 
characteristic feature of the divine essence: 

This then is that essence ... It is above beginning, it presents 
no signs of its inmost nature: it is to be known only in the 
impossibility of its being perceived. 3 
This divine essence is incomprehensible not only to men, but to 
angels as well, although Gregory expresses this last assertion with 
some caution: 

There is no faculty in human nature adequate exactly to 
comprehend the essence of God. It may be too little to 
affirm this concerning the human capacity alone, but if one 
says in addition that the incorporeal creation is too small 
to embrace and comprehend by knowledge the illimited na¬ 
ture, one would not be far short of the truth. 4 
It is not therefore by an effort of intellectual ascension that one 
might know the divine nature. Rather it is by a simple and pure 
faith that we draw near to it. Thus, speaking of Abraham, Gregory 
says: 

All that he apprehended as he advanced by his thought, be it 
power or goodness or existence without beginning or limit¬ 
lessness by any bounds or any other such notion found around 
the divine nature (toc TT£pl xqv 0£iav cpuaiv), and as he 
employed all this as a means, a foundation for ascension, a 
discovery on which to rest... all this that he grasped by his 
own force, he transcended as being less than what he de¬ 
sired. 5 
and: 

When he had gone beyond every conjecture (uTCoXr|ip£ai), 


2 Eun. 1. 364 (ed. Jaeger, p. 134. 22-26). 

3 Eun. 1. 373 (p. 137. 1-6). 

4 Eun. 2. 67 (p. 245. 19-24). 

5 Eun. 2. 89 (p. 253. 1-10). 
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passed by every supposition (uttovolGv) concerning the 
nature derived from the name, purged his thought of all such 
suppositions (svvotaq), and arrived at a faith unalloyed 
and free of all sensual stimulus, he accepted as a sure and 
manifest token of the knowledge of God, the belief that He 
is greater and more sublime than any token by which He may 
be known. 6 

And in another passage Gregory writes, “It is impossible to draw 
near to God unless faith mediates and by itself brings the seeking 
mind into union with the incomprehensible nature.” 7 

Gregory therefore opposes faith to gnosis. 8 But even faith does 
not discover for us the nature or essence of God, but only the power 
and grandeur of “what is contemplated around God.” 9 For to identify 
any notion, as for instance that of “ungeneracy,” with the essence 
of God (even if done by faith) would constitute idolatry. 10 

In stressing, however, the incognoscibility of the divine nature, 
one need not infer its absolute inaccessibility to knowledge. Rather, 
it is necessary to avoid both extreme conclusions: complete inac¬ 
cessibility or unqualified intellectual visibility. Both deny the para¬ 
doxical but central notion that there is a knowledge which comes 
through “unknowledge.” 

The Divine, whatever He may be by nature, is untouchable 
and incomprehensible, higher than any rational image of the 
human intelligence, which busies itself with curious inquiry 
with the aid of such thoughts as it can command and thus 
stretches out its hand barely to touch the unapproachable and 
sublime nature. It [human intellect] is neither keen-sighted 
enough to see clearly what is invisible nor so senseless as 
to lack the capacity to have faint glimpses of what it seeks 
to know. By contact through thoughts it has indeed under¬ 
stood something of what it seeks and, by the very inability 
to see it, has somehow discerned it. For in this it acquired 
the clear knowledge that what it sought transcends all knowl¬ 
edge. 11 

In his spiritual writings, his homilies on the Canticle of Canticles 
and on the Beatitudes, Gregory speaks about the existential side of 


6 Eun. 2. 89 (p. 253. 10-17). 

7 Eun. 2. 91 (p. 253. 25-28). 

8 Eun. 2. 91 (p. 254. 1-2). 

9 Eun. 2. 102 (p. 265. 20-25). 

10 Eun. 2. 100 (p. 256. 4-7). 

11 Eun. 2. 138-139 (p. 265.26 - 266.6). 



this impossibility of knowing or contemplating the divine nature. 
This radical impossibility generates in us a “metaphysical” sorrow, 
a feeling of being separated from the supreme Good. 

The more we believe that the Good is by nature higher than 
our knowledge, the more we intensify sorrow in ourselves, 
because the Good from which we are separated is so great 
that we are incapable of containing knowledge of it. 12 
Gregory exhorts us to cease such investigations as futile, although 
this very impossibility of reaching “the nature which transcends 
all the goods” gives us “a certain idea of the greatness of what is 
sought.” 13 This is again knowledge by unknowledge. 

In these notions, Gregory also opposes contemplation to vision, 
denying the possibility of the latter. “How,” he says, “and by what 
thoughts can such a great Good, which is contemplated yet not seen, 
come to our sight?” 14 Thus, His nature is truly incomprehensible and 
inaccessible to our thoughts. 

His divine nature as it is in itself (auT?) koc0 4 aOtr|v), that 
which He truly is according to essence, transcends every in¬ 
tellectual effort of apprehension (KaTaXrj 7 mKf]q STtivoiaq) 
because it is inaccessible and unapproachable to discerning 
thoughts. .. . For this reason the great Apostle calls His ways 
unfathomable. By these words, he shows that the way which 
leads to the knowledge of the divine essence is impracticable 
for thought. 15 

However, Gregory adds a sentence which indicates that, for him, 
the incognoscibility of the divine nature does not extend to God as 
Person: 

Being such according to His nature, the Invisible and Unde- 
scribable, who is over every nature, is seen and compre¬ 
hended in different way. 16 

Gregory has in mind here a knowledge of God by “purified” analogy 
with human nature, 17 by an unspeakable intellectual illumination, 16 
by the mirror of the soul, 15 through the virtures, 20 and through the 


“Beat. 3 (PG 44: 1225 CD). 

13 Beat. 3 (44: 1225 C). 

“Beat. 3 (44: 1225 BC). 

15 Beat. 6 (44: 1268 BC). 

“Beat. 6 (44: 1268 C). 

17 Eun. 3. 1. 76 (p. 30.25 - 31.3). 

18 Eun. 3. 1. 16 (p. 9. 14-18). 

“Horn. 3 in Cant. (ed. Jaeger, p. 90. 10-16). 
S0 Hom. 3 in Cant. (p. 90.19 - 91.14). 
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divine energies, while the nature and essence of God remain, in an 
immediate sense, unknown. 

The affirmation of the incognoscibility of the divine nature does 
not hinder St. Gregory from affirming with equal insistence its sim¬ 
plicity. Indeed the latter is as much a characteristic feature of his 
doctrine of God as is the first, and Gregory employs it regularly to 
defend the orthodox trinitarian doctrine of the consubstantiality of 
the Son with the Father (in his polemics against Eunomius) and of 
the divinity of the Holy Spirit (in his writings against Macedonius). 
It would be wrong, however, to reduce this insistence on the simpli¬ 
city of the divine nature to a mere polemical necessity, for Gregory 
himself recognizes that it is a point accepted by all: 

We think that even persons of a very bestial and low intelli¬ 
gence do not contest that the divine, blessed nature which 
transcends every intellect is simple. For how could some¬ 
body suppose that a shapeless and formless [nature], sepa¬ 
rated from all size and quantity, could be multiform and 
composed? 21 

Simplicity is understood here as an absence of form and composi¬ 
tion. And while Gregory admits that Eunomius formally accepts 
this simplicity of the divine essence, 22 in other passages he accuses 
his opponent of in fact teaching a God that is multiple and com¬ 
posite, being a union of contrary things. 23 

This fundamental affirmation of the simplicity of the divine na¬ 
ture does, however, appear strangely inconsistent with those writings 
in which Gregory, in the theological tradition of the Church and es¬ 
pecially his brother Basil, discusses the distinctions in God, for ex¬ 
ample, the distinction between the divine essence and the Trinity of 
Hypostaseis, between the divine nature or essence and its energies or 
attributes, between the divine nature and that which is contemplated 
“around it.” What, then, is the nature of these distinctions? To what 
do they correspond in God? And how do they coexist with Gregory’s 
understanding of divine simplicity? 

It is not our intention here to examine the trinitarian doctrine 
of St. Gregory in its entirety. Rather, let us say only that he does 
clearly establish the reality of the hypostatic distinctions, distinguish¬ 
ing them from the divine essense and thus affirming that He who 


21 Eun. 1. 231 (p, 94. 17-22), 

22 Eun. 1 (p. 5), title of chapter 19. It is probably not Gregory himself 
who is the author of this title, but it expresses well his thought. 

23 Eun. 1. 682 (p. 222. 12-14). 
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really exists (ovtcoc; ovtoc;) is both one and not-one at the same 
time. It is therefore necessary “to remain [attached] to the appella¬ 
tions of ‘Father,’ ‘Son’ and ‘Holy Spirit’ in order to understand 
the Truly Existing, who is one and not one.” 24 Gregory explains this 
antinomic “unity/non-unity”: 

By reason of the essence, He is one. Therefore the Master 
has given the commandment to regard only one name. How¬ 
ever, by the particularities which communicate the knowledge 
of the Hypostases (yvcopiaxiKOiq tGv UTCoaTda£COV l&icb- 
paaiv), that name is divided in the faith in the Father 
and in the Son and in the Holy Spirit, divided without 
separation and united without confusion. 23 
The distinction of persons in the Holy Trinity and the unity 
of the essence, along with the conviction that no appellation by itself 
introduces division into the nature, is also found in the following 
passage: 

We say that for this reason a mystery of piety has been trans¬ 
mitted to the holy disciples . . . [and this is] the obligation to 
believe in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit. For the particularity of the Hypostases makes 
a clear and unconfused distinction of the Persons, while the 
name which precedes the exposition of the faith explains to 
us clearly the unity of the essence of the Persons in whom we 
believe—of the Father, of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. 

For by these appellation we learn not a difference of nature, 
but only the particularities of the Hypostases which teach us 
about them [the appellations]. Since we know that the Son 
is not the Father nor the Father the Son, and that neither the 
Son nor the Father is the Holy Spirit, we know each of them 
in the character of the particular hypostasis, contemplated 
as an unlimited perfection within itself, yet not as dividing but 
rather joining them together. 26 

As for the divine nature, it remains above every name, for “only 
the uncreated nature, [accepted by belief] in the Father and in the 
Son and in the Holy Spirit, is better than any designation by name.” 27 
Furthermore, 

It is evident that the appellation of the Father is not repre¬ 
sentative of the essence, but designates the relation to the 


24 Ref. 5 (ed. Jaeger, p. 314. 24-26). 
Z5 Ref. 6 (p. 314.26 - 315.3). 

26 Ref. 12 (p. 317.17 - 318.2). 

27 Ref. 15 (p. 318. 15-18). 
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Son, since, if it were possible for human nature to be in¬ 
structed concerning the essence of God, He who wants all to 
be saved and arrive at a knowledge of the truth would not 
keep silence.... But by the fact that He did not say any¬ 
thing about the essence, He has shown that knowledge of it 
is impossible . 28 

The question of the simplicity of the divine nature is not directly 
touched upon in these trinitarian passages, but it is certainly pre¬ 
supposed, as it is generally in the works of St. Gregory. We may 
thus rightly conclude that according to him the simplicity of the 
divine nature is consistent with real, although antinomic, hypostatic 
distinctions in God, and that these distinctions do not introduce any 
element of composition into His nature. 

This same problem of consistency is also raised when we ex¬ 
amine what Gregory says of the relationship of the divine nature or 
essence with what he designates as “energies” or other similar terms. 
Indeed this raises the even more basic question of whether in Greg¬ 
ory’s thought the two terms “nature” and “essence” have absolutely 
identical meaning in their application to God. Most frequently, the 
term “nature” has, as we have seen, a more ontological connotation, 
while “essence” is rather used with respect to knowledge. Neverthe¬ 
less the two can be used interchangeably, as is evident when Gregory 
writes that the essence of the Father does not distinguish itself from 
the nature of the Only-Begotten , 29 or that those who have the same 
Xoyoc; of essence cannot have other than the same nature . 30 

For Gregory of Nyssa, as for St. Basil, the incognoscibility of 
the divine nature is in reality only one particular case of the impos¬ 
sibility of knowing the nature of things: “If he has not embraced, by 
knowledge, the nature of ant which is so small,” he says of Eunomius, 
“how is it that he boasts of having seized, by a concept of knowledge, 
Him who holds in Himself all of creation ?” 31 There is, in particular, 
an enormous and impassible difference between created and un¬ 
created nature. 

Great and impassible is the boundary which separates, as 
a wall, uncreated nature from created essence. One is limited, 
the other has no limit. One is contained... by its own 
measures, while infinity is the measure of the other. One is 
extended with a spatial extension and is encompassed by time 


28 Ref. 16. 17 (p. 319. 1-7). 
29 Eun. 3. 2. 81 (p. 81. 3-4). 
S0 Eun. 3. 2. 34 (p. 63. 5-7). 
31 Eun. 3. 8. 4 (p. 239. 24-27) 
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and place, the other transcends all idea of space. Were one 

to apply his mind to it, it would escape all curiosity . 32 

Unknown, then, in His essence on account of His infinity, God 
becomes known in His creatures by His creative energy. As St. 
Gregory puts it, “[the existence of God] according to essence es¬ 
capes all effort of understanding and curiosity, but for us ... He 
makes known His existence through the greatness and beauty of 
creatures according to a certain analogy with things which are known, 
gratifying us through the energies with faith, not with the knowl¬ 
edge of what He is .” 33 Knowledge through the energies is conse¬ 
quently understood here as a knowledge of the existence of God, not 
of what He is. This energy, furthermore, manifests itself in creatures, 
although divine creative energy is of course to be distinguished from 
the creatures which it creates. 

One should note at this point that, when he speaks in a trinitarian 
context, Gregory uses the term “energy” in the singular, mentioning 
the common energy of the three divine Persons. “Who does not 
know,” he says, “that the life-giving power proceeds similarly into 
energy from the Father and from the Son ,” 34 or, “All energy from 
God in creation, which may be described by various names, takes 
its origin from the Father, proceeds through the Son and is accom¬ 
plished in the Holy Spirit .” 35 This energy is also called “life”: “The 
same life is bestowed in energy (£v£py£iTat) by the Holy Spirit, 
prepared by (/Ttapdc) the Son, and united with the will of the Father .” 36 
Or as he says elsewhere, “[the energy is] a certain unique movement 
and communication of the [divine] good will, performed from the 
Father through the Son toward the Holy Spirit .” 37 While Gregory 
here employs the term “will,” he explains that “it is manifest that 
there is no difference between will and energy in the divine nature .” 36 


Ill 

While, as we have seen, Gregory does understand the divine 
energy from a variety of perspectives ( e.g life, will), it is perhaps 


32 Eun. 2. 69 (p. 246. 14-29). 

33 Eun. 2. 12-13 (p. 230. 24-30). 

“Eun. 3. 10. 33 (p. 302. 14-15). 

^Tres dii (p. 47. 24-482). 

36 Tres dii (p. 48. 16-19). 

87 Tres dii (p. 48.22 - 49.1); ib. (p. 50.20 - 51.16). 
3# Eun. 2. 228 (p. 292. 17-19). 
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in his doctrine on the divine names that we are able to see most 
clearly his ideas concerning the nature of God, His energies, and 
His cognoscibility in general. 

The doctrine of Gregory of Nyssa concerning the divine names 
opposes exactly that of Eunomius, who, continuing the philosophical 
tradition of Plato’s Cratylus and influenced by the magic of the late 
pagan mystics, developed a complete philosophy of names which 
attributes to them a divine origin and the power to express the 
essense of things. 39 Thus, according to Gregory, Eunomius identifies 
the names with the subject. 40 In Gregory’s own writings, however, 
names and words express our thought processes and are necessary 
to the knowledge of God “in order that we might have a certain un¬ 
derstanding of what is thought piously about Him (uspi ocutov 
vooupsvcov).” 41 Things are created by God, while it is our rational 
power (XoyiKf]V 50vapiv) which produces names, although this 
power itself is the “work of God.” 42 

Names designate the natural powers of things; 43 yet, God must 
be above all names, because “the only natural and suitable ‘name’ 
for God is the belief that He is over all names in that He transcends 
all intellectual processes. This opposition to naming is for men a 
proof of His inexpressible majesty.” 44 Even those names used by 
Christ for himself (Door, Shepherd, etc.), do not designate His es¬ 
sence or nature, but His “energies”: 

None of these is the nature of the Only-Begotten, nor God¬ 
head nor attribute of essence. However He is certainly so 
called, and the appellation is authentic . . . and the Lord, 
in His Providence, cares for human life in a multitude of 
ways, each kind of beneficence being suitably known by such 
names. The Providence and the energy which are contem¬ 
plated in Him thus take the place of the name; therefore 
the name is to be seen by us as an intellectual act (koct* 
£mvoiav TpOTiov ). 45 

Furthermore, Gregory insists that the names do not apply to 
the divine nature but rather designate God according to His ener¬ 
gies, otherwise God would be composite. Gregory asks, 


39 See on the philosophical and magical sources of Eunomius’ “theology 
of names” an interesting study by Jean Cardinal Danielou. 

40 Eun. 2. 178 (p. 276. 14-16). 

41 Eun. 2. 168 (p. 273.28 - 274.5). 

42 Eun. 2. 246 (p. 298. 11-17). 

43 Eun. 2. 271 (p. 306. 10-11). 

«Eun. 2. 586-587 p. 396. 26-28). 

45 Eun. 2. 298-299 (p. 314. 8-19). 
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What then? Does Eunomius decide that the words designate 
the nature itself? But then he is saying that the divine nature 
is something multiform and multi-composite, manifesting its 
manifoldness according to the differences designated in the 
names . . . Therefore they [the names] do not signify the na¬ 
ture. However no one would dare to say that the use of 
names is lacking in authenticity and significance. Since the 
names are used in Scripture, though not according to nature, 
and all that is said in Scripture is in any case authentic and 
appropriate to its object, what can prevent us from ap¬ 
plying such words suitably to the Only-begotten God by 
way of intellection (too kcct 9 amvoiccv xponou)? Because 
it is clear that the Divine becomes capable of being named 
(ovopaTonoiELTCxi to 0£iov) relatively to the manifold¬ 
ness of energies according to different significations, so that 
we may understand Him who is named. 46 
The names are therefore designations of various divine energies, 
and in this sense they are distinct from them. As the designators 
of divine energies, however, the names help us to know God—but 
again, not according to His nature. 

It is important to note here that while Gregory admits that the 
appellations of God according to the energies involve an intellectual 
action on our part, he nevertheless insists that these names are not 
purely a product of our intellection, but in fact correspond to a 
reality in God. They each designate something particular in God, 
for “if a name is not understood as having a particular sense, but 
rather all are made mutually indistinguishable through the confusion 
of what they signify, the use of many appellations concerning the 
same thing would be vain. For no difference according to what they 
signify would distinguish the names one from another.” 47 It is rather 
Eunomius who wishes to show that “there is no difference between 
the various names according to their significance.” 48 

Names permit clarification of certain notions contemplated in 
the divine life, 49 such as “incorruptibility” or “infinity,” for they 
ascertain them but still do not create them; thus, they do not them- 
sedves make the divine life incorruptible, but they show it to be 
such. E0 At this point in his treatise, Gregory finds it necessary to dis- 


46 Eun. 2. 302-304 (p. 315. 10-13, 19-26). 
47 Eun. 2. 474 (p. 364. 26-31). 

48 Eun. 2. 480 (p. 366. 15-16). 

49 Eun. 2. 507 (p. 374. 16-18). 

50 Eun. 2. 515 (p. 376. 8-12). 
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tinguish between such terms as “subject” (uiroKsip^vov), “notion” 
(vor][jia) and “name.” 

That the divine life is unlimited in both directions is a par¬ 
ticularity of the subject; however in speaking.. . about the 
notions contemplated in the subject, one is in fact referring 
only to the words which signify the notion ... so that the 
subject is essentially over all name and notion. At the same 
time, the fact that the subject is without cause and that it 
does not partake of the state of non-being, is revealed 
through the intellection of these names. 51 
Hence, by a multitude of names, we attempt to encircle that which 
transcends all knowledge. 

We try, therefore, through many and different names .. . 
to discover the conjecture (utovoicxv) which arises in us 
concerning God, for we designate through names only know- 
able things, being incapable of embracing by significative 
appellations those things which are above knowledge, be¬ 
cause no noun can be found which suitably applies to them 
or enables us to represent the subject adequately. 52 
Gregory is here again claiming that the names help us to dis¬ 
cover the unknowable God but in themselves have no reality, being 
merely signs. 53 Even the appellation “God” does not designate His 
essence but one of His energies, for “We derive the word ‘God’ 
(0£oq) from ‘see’ (0e&co), an energy of visual supervision ... As a 
result, thus instructed by a particular energy of the divine nature, 
we do not arrive ... at the comprehension of the essense itself.” 54 

As can be seen, when speaking about the names and their ap¬ 
plication to God, Gregory states that they are used koct’ smvoicxv, 
an expression which we have translated “by an intellectual act” or 
“by intellection.” It is, however, necessary to examine further what 
Gregory means by this expression, and in this regard, he himself 
says: 

Intellection (dmvoioc) ... is a searching attack (scpoboq) 
on unknown things which, from what is at hand and by the 
use of the first premiss about the object of research, dis¬ 
covers that which ensues. Having understood something 
about the object of our efforts and having found agreement 


51 Eun. 2. 515 (p. 376. 8-12, 16-20). 
52 Eun. 2. 577 (p. 394.27 - 395.3). 
53 Eun. 2. 589 (p. 398. 16-19). 

54 Eun. 2. 585 (p. 397. 8-9, 19-21). 
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ideationally between the starting point and the subsequent 
point, we carry the operation through to its desired end. 55 
This then is a process of gradual understanding, relying entirely on 
our intellectual faculty; and Gregory has the highest regard for this 
faculty, noting its ultimate origin in the Divine, in God as the 
Creator of the mind. “It seems to me,” he says, “that if one were 
to conclude that Intellection, among all the good activities of life 
which exist in our souls by the gift of divine Providence, is the 
superior one, he would not stray from appropriate judgment.” 56 
Furthermore he adds, “Everything which has been discovered during 
the lifetime of man . .. would be nowhere available to us except 
through the mind, which thinks and discovers all things for us. And 
since the mind is a work of God, all that is given to us by it is from 
God.” 57 

Ultimately, however, Gregory again insists that intellection is 
incapable of grasping the inapprehensible or of knowing the divine 
nature: 

What the ungenerated essence itself is according to its own 
nature, is not pointed out clearly to us by this appellation. 
Neither would it seem right that the thought process should 
have such power as to raise us above natural measures and 
to give us dominion over the inapprehensible, nor to make us 
comprehend by our knowledge things for which there can be 
no possible incursion by understanding. 58 
However, the fact that the dmvoioc is “an energy of our mind” 59 does 
not exclude the possibility for us to employ it piously in our knowl¬ 
edge of God according to His energies, applying to Him by intel¬ 
lection (rcxt* emvoiocv) names which do not express His un¬ 
speakable nature. 60 Thus, for instance, God is called according to 
various intellections (Kara Sia^opouq smvotaq) light, life, and 
incorruptibility. 61 It is possible therefore to say that Gregory admits 
that our knowledge of Him is accomplished, partially at least, by a 
human intellectual act— etu voice or intellection—and furthermore 
that it is a normal and virtuous process. It enables us to know God 
in His different energies, to give them names which correspond to 


55 Eun. 2. 182 (p. 277. 20-26). 

56 Eun. 2. 183 (p. 277.32 - 278.4). 

57 Eun. 2. 186 (p. 278. 20-26). 

S8 Eun, 2. 194-195 (p. 281. 13-21). 

59 Eun. 2. 334 (p. 323. 29). 

60 Eun. 2. 304 (p. 315. 26-29); ib. 356 (p. 330. 7-13). 
61 Beat. 6 (PG 44: 1276 D). 
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a reality in God, without ever comprehending what God is in Him¬ 
self, in His incomprehensible, unapproachable and ineffable essence 
and nature. Thus, for Gregory, there is in God something at once 
unknowable and inaccessible (at least for created beings) and at 
the same time knowable and accessible. 


IV 

Gregory speaks most clearly of these “distinctions” in God, in his 
letter to Ablabius. In it, as elsewhere in his writings, he uses an 
expression which is central for the understanding of his doctrine: 
“around the divine nature” (toc 7i£pi tr)v 0£iccv 9601V). 62 Thus, 
in summary of his theological convictions, he writes: 

But we, following the suggestions of Scripture, have learned 
that [the divine nature] is unnameable and ineffable. Any 
name, whether discovered by human custom or transmitted 
by Scripture, is, we say, explicative of what we discover 
through thought concerning what is around the divine na¬ 
ture (tcov Tt£p! xf]v 0£iav 960LV vooup.£vcov), but does 
not contain the significance of the nature itself. 63 
Two things are apparent in this passage: that a distinction exists 
between the divine nature and what is around it; and that this dis¬ 
tinction is perceived by the intellect and confirmed by Scripture, i.e. 
it is “traditional.” Gregory goes on to elaborate: “We find that each 
name expresses a particular vision suitable to the divine nature, 
without signifying with any certainty what the nature is by ssence.” 64 

For Gregory, the impossibility of ascribing a name to the divine 
nature is a consequence of the fact that it is unlimited: 

Believing that the divine nature is unlimited and unable to 
be circumscribed, we do not attribute to it in our thoughts 
any kind of circumscription, but proclaim rather that in in¬ 
finity only do we through all our senses have a notion of the 
nature. . . . Infinity escapes limit in every way; therefore, what 


62 Note that we must distinguish in Gregory’s writings when he uses the 
words “divine nature” in the accusative and when he uses them in the 
genetive (Trepi xrjq GeIcxc; cpuoscoq). It is only in the first case that we can 
translate this expression by “around the divine nature” and that it can have 
a particular theological meaning. In the genetive it would simply say “of the 
divine nature.” 

63 Tres dii (p. 42.19 - 43.2). 

64 Tres dii (p. 43. 17-20). 
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is outside limit is certainly not to be limited by a name. Thus, 
in order to preserve the unlimited quality of the divine na¬ 
ture, we say that the Divine is over all name and that even 
“Divinity” is only one of many possible names. For the 
same thing cannot be a name and yet be considered over 
all names. 65 

Therefore, Gregory says, “It has been demonstrated that the name 
‘Divinity’ signifies not nature but energy.” 66 He thus makes a clear 
distinction between the divine nature and its energy: the first is over 
all name, the latter can be named. Gregory exclaims in conclusion: 
“Only one name is significative of the divine nature: the ineffable 
astonishment which is provoked in the soul.” 67 

As for the expression “around the divine nature,” Gregory as¬ 
serts that all that is contemplated around the Divine has the same 
quality of changelessness as does the Divine itself, and that “One 
must believe that only what is understood to be eternally existent 
and limitless is truly divine, and hence that all that is contemplated 
around it likewise exists eternally, without increase or diminution.” 68 

In his Homilies on the Beatitudes , Gregory again speaks about 
what is “contemplated around the divine nature” and what “tran¬ 
scends the measure of human nature.” 69 In fact the concept is used 
often in his theological and spiritual writings, indicating his great 
familiarity with it. Thus, he develops the point further in his Cate¬ 
chetical Oration when, in speaking of the purpose of creation, he 
says: “It was not necessary either that the light be unseen, the glory 
not be witnessed, the goodness left unenjoyed, or that all other things 
contemplated around the divine nature should be guarded inviolate, 
because no one existed to participate in or enjoy them.” 70 One 
should, incidentally, note that among the things contemplated “around 
the divine nature” Gregory includes glory and light. 

For Gregory, this notion of the things contemplated “around 
the divine nature” has central bearing on the problem of the sim¬ 
plicity of the divine nature. As he puts it, and as we have already 
seen, 71 it is a fundamental dogma of the Church which is recognized 
even by persons “of the lowest intelligence.” 


65 Tres dii (p. 52.15 - 53.2). 
66 Tres dii (p. 46. 16-17). 
67 Eun. 3. 6. 4 (p. 187. 9-11). 
68 Eun. 3. 6. 3 (p. 186. 12-15) 
69 Beat. 1 (PG 44: 1200 D). 
70 Or. catech. 5 (p. 22. 9-12). 
71 See n. 21 above. 
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There is not, and there cannot be in the Church of God, any 
dogma which declares the simple and the uncomposite One 
to be not only multiform and manifold but also constituted 
of contradictory things. In their simplicity the true dogmas 
assume that God, such as He is, cannot be grasped either by 
a name or notion or by any other intellection, but remains 
above not only human but also angelic and every supra- 
cosmic understanding, ineffable and unspeakable, and tran¬ 
scends all significance expressed by words. He has only one 
name which communicates the knowledge of His own nature: 
that He alone is above all names. 72 
This is one of those rare passages in which Gregory appears to be 
speaking of a simple God and not about the simplicity of the divine 
nature, as is more generally the case. However, because he is 
refering to God “such as He is” and concludes that the divine nature 
is over all name, the sense seems to be approximately the same. In 
general, in defending the simplicity of the divine nature, Gregory 
of Nyssa does not believe it necessary to deny all distinction in God. 
Rather he admits these distinctions, but wants to understand them 
and to explain them in such a way as not to do violence to the 
simplicity of the divine nature. 


V 

In order to clarify his idea of the simplicity of the divine nature, 
Gregory employs the analogy of the human soul, which has numerous 
and varied faculties and activities but which is not composed of 
many parts, even if the appellations of these activities signify dif¬ 
ferent things. “If therefore the human mind is not damaged in its 
simplicity by the many names used for it, how could one think 
that God, because He is called wise, just, good, eternal and all 
names suitable to Him, should thus be of many parts or that the 
perfection of His nature could be reassembled by participation in 
them. .. .” 73 Nevertheless, while he grants that the divine names 
are given by men, Gregory maintains that they do correspond to 
realities, and even to different realities, in God. It is true, of course, 
that the human soul on account of its weakness cannot clearly per¬ 
ceive this divine “unity in diversity” and is disposed to overlook 
the simplicity of God’s nature. 


72 Eun, 1. 683 (p. 222. 15-25). 
73 Eun. 2. 503 (373. 2-8). 
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The divine nature, whatever it may be in essence, is one, 
simple, uniform, uncomposed, and is in no way contemplated 
in composition however varied. However the human soul, 
prostrate and buried in this earthly existence, because of the 
impossibility of seeing clearly what it is searching, tries by 
many notions, in many ways and from many parts, to reach 
the ineffable nature which it is incapable of searching out in 
a single thought. 74 

By way of definition, Gregory also stresses that the contem¬ 
plated “qualities” in God are not things which are acquired and in 
which He participates, for God is what He possesses. 

Nothing defective concerning wisdom or power or any other 
good thing is found in Him for Whom the good is not just 
something acquired but is by nature (cpuasi) that which He 
is (kocGo acm toiootov tcscJmjks). Thus he who claims to 
distinguish in the divine nature such lesser and greater es¬ 
sences, makes the Divine ... a composite of dissimilar things, 
and would lead us to believe that the subject is one thing 
and the participated things another, which implies further 
that by participation in them He comes to be in them some¬ 
thing which He was not before. 75 

By this important passage, directed against the Eunomian as¬ 
sertion that the Son is less than the Father, Gregory attempts to show 
that it is the qualitative and especially the quantitative distinctions 
which introduce notions of composition in God. We must therefore 
rather accept that God is what He has and think of Him as a whole, 
for “concerning the simple and almighty nature, we must contem¬ 
plate it altogether and simultaneously, both wishing the good and 
having what is wished.” 76 

Along with this notion, Gregory also points to the unchange¬ 
ability of God as being connected with the simplicity of His nature. 
God, being the One Good, always appears the same in His 
simple and uncomposed nature, never changing by the im¬ 
pulses of His will. He wishes eternally that which He is, 
and is in all ways that which He wishes. 77 
Here again the simplicity is understood as the absence of contra¬ 
diction and as the indivisibility of God. Moreover, similar notions 


74 Eun. 2. 475 (p. 364.32 - 365.8). 
75 Eun. 1. 234 (p. 95. 12-20). 

76 Eun. 3. 6. 17 (p. 192. 1-4). 

77 Eun. 3. 1. 125 (p. 45.27 - 46.3). 
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concerning the divine simplicty can be derived from the divine es¬ 
sence itself and are contemplated in it: “Should any notion suitable 
to God not belong to the essence of the Son as well. .. one might 
as well say that some good can be acquired by the divine essence 
rather than that all that is good originates from it and is contemplated 
in it.” 78 These notions, however, must be distinguished from the 
divine essence itself. Thus, “the notion of being ungenerated is one 
thing, the sense (Xoyoq) of the divine essence another.” 79 

Each name designates something different in God, or as Gregory 
says: “What is designated is particular to each of these names.” 80 
And in one of his polemical passages against Eunomius, Gregory 
speaks further about “the differences of qualities and particularities 
which are grasped around the essence by reason of intellection (t< 5 
^oycp Trjc; emvoiaq) yet which are something different from the 
subject.” 8 " The subject, he goes on to explain, is named “essence.” 82 

It is true that at this point Gregory has in mind created things, 
or ”what is contemplated around the body and the soul”; 83 however, 
as we have seen, the soul is for Gregory an image of the divine sim¬ 
plicity which helps us in understanding that simplicity. The passage 
therefore does not lose its value when applied to the divine essence. 
“We do not tear assunder the subject by these notions,” he says, 
“but believing that it is one, whatever it may be by essence, we 
admit also that the object of thought is near to all these ideas.” 84 
Once again he finds it necessary to underline his understanding of 
the divine simplicity as absence of contradictions: “The names do 
not contend one with the other according to the nature of contrary 
things, as if the existence of one precludes the other from being 
contemplated with it.” 83 It is only the difference according to essence 
which is incompatible with simplicity: “Because the divine, simple 
and unchangeable nature rejects all otherness by essence, it does 
not accept in itself the meaning of multitude, as long it remains 
one.” 86 Or, “How could one envision the admixture of a foreign 


78 Eun. 2. 377-378 (p. 336. 23-29). 
79 Eun. 2. 380 (p. 337. 11-13). 
80 Eun. 2. 385 (p. 338. 26). 

81 Eun. 1. 181 (p. 80. 4-7). 

82 Eun. 1. 182 (p. 80. 10-11). 
83 Eun. 1. 182 (p. 80. 9). 

84 Eun. 2. 477 (p. 365. 18-22). 
85 Eun. 2. 478 (p. 365. 22-25). 
86 Tres dii (p. 55. 13-16). 
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thing in that which is simple? Something which is conceived of as a 
mixture of different things would no longer be simple/’ 87 

In yet another passage Gregory identifies the simple with the 
unchangeable: “Something simple, without parts and uncomposite 
by nature, whatever it may be, is entirely such; it is not becoming, 
is not a result of change, but remains forever in what it is.” 88 It is 
rather Eunomius who “grafts upon the essence of God each of the 
names which are around the Divine.” 89 Against Eunomius. Gregory 
found it necessary on innumerable occasions to repeat the definition 
of the divine simplicity as the absence of contradictions in God: “If 
[the Eunomians] agree that the Only-begotten is simple, how is it 
possible to contemplate in the simplicity of the subject the con¬ 
vergence of contraries?”/ 0 as he claimed the Eunomians were doing 
in applying to the Divinity the contrary attributes of “created” and 
“uncreated.” And Gregory comments further: “Such is the God of 
Eunomius: somebody of double nature or multi-composite, dividing 
Himself against Himself, having power not in agreement with His 
own power.” 91 As we can see, it is not the fact of having a power 
which produces composition, but the possession of powers which 
contradict one another, “because the simple by nature is not torn 
into contrary properties,” 92 and “that which the simple lacks is 
witnessed to in the varied and the composite.” 93 

Nevertheless, Gregory never states that the divine simplicitv neces- 
sarilv implies an absence of all distinction or ontological difference 
in God. On the contrary, as we have tried to show, he admits such 
distinctions not only between the divine nature and the trinitarian 
hvnostases, but also between the divine nature and “what is around 
it,” between the nature and the energies, between the names which 
designate these energies and the ineffable essence. These dis¬ 
tinctions, communicated to us by Scripture or discovered in God 
through our intellect and perceived only partially because of the 
weakness of the human mind, do nevertheless exist in God or at 
least correspond to a divine reality and do not diminish in any way 
the simplicity of the divine nature. 

Gregory frequently points out that distinctive definitions of God, 


87 Eun. 2. 489 (p. 369. 7-9). 
88 Eun. 3. 8. 48 (p. 257. 6-10). 
89 Eun. 2. 606 (p. 403. 15-16). 
90 Eun. 3. 8. 49 (p. 257. 15-17) 

91 Eun. 3. 7. 10 (p. 218. 19-21) 

92 Eun. 3. 8. 50 (p. 258. 1-3). 
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as for example when we call Him “light,” are not simply construc¬ 
tions of our mind but correspond to a divine reality. “We think,” 
he says, “that the expression ‘light,’ used concerning the divine na¬ 
ture, is not an empty word, without meaning, but characterizes a 
certain subject” 94 —Father and Son in this instance. And the fact 
that this light is characterized by different adjectives—“Light Un¬ 
approachable” for the Father, “True Light” for the Son—does not 
diminish the simplicity of the divine essence, for such words do not 
express the essence, but what is contemplated around it: 

By these expressions, Scripture does not at all harm this 
simplicity, because their community and particularity are 
not of the essence, for if they were, their convergence would 
demonstrate that the subject is composite. But the essence 
remains itself, whatever it may be according to nature, being 
what it is. 95 

Similarly, the communion of God with man in the appellation 
“good” does not make God a composite being: 

God is not composite because He communes with man in 
the appellation “good.” By this, then, it is made clear that 
the notion (Xoyoq) of communion is one thing and its es¬ 
sence another. No composition or multi-particularity is in¬ 
troduced by this into the simple and unquantitive nature, 
whether it be by things contemplated in particularity or by 
meanings drawn from the communion [with creatures]. 96 


VI 

The notion of energy or “divine energies” occupies as important 
a position in the theology of Gregory of Nyssa as does the expres¬ 
sion “around the divine nature,” perhaps even more important. 
Often he echoes the thoughts of St. Basil 97 when he speaks of “the 
energy which alone descends to us” 98 (by so doing, distinguishing 
it from the divine nature). At other times, he makes the even 
more precise triple distinction of “nature,” “power” and “energy,” 
especially when his topic is the divine works witnessed to by the 
prophets in Scripture. “The prophetic word,” he writes, “has shown 


94 Eun. 3. 10. 47 (p. 308. 1-4). 

95 Eun. 3. 10. 48 (p. 308. 14-20). 

96 Eun. 3. 10. 49 (p. 308.29 - 309.6). 

97 Basil, Ep. 234. 1 (ed. Courtonne, 1. 23-25), 
"Horn. 11 in Cant. (p. 334. 5-9). 
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in these sublime expressions a specific element of the divine energy, 
but of the power itself from which the energy comes, not to men¬ 
tion the nature from which comes the power, it says nothing.” 99 
Elsewhere, Gregory draws a distinction between divine being and 
energy: 

As for the statement that [Gcd] is a judge, we understand 
by the word “judgement” a specific energy around Him, 
while by the word “is” we direct our mind toward the sub¬ 
ject. We are clearly instructed by this not to think that 
the notion (Xoyoc;) of the being (xou slvai) is identical 
with the energy. Thus, when we say that He is generated 
or ungenerated, we separate our thought in a two-fold sup¬ 
position, understanding by the “is” the subject and imply¬ 
ing by “generated” and “ungenerated” the attribute of the 
subject. 100 

The divine energies are numerous and varied. It is according 
to them that we are able to apply names to God through an intel¬ 
lectual act. These names are nevertheless “according to nature” 101 
and their numbered existence cannot in any way be detrimental to 
the simplicity of His unknowable nature. Thus, appropriating a 
passage from Eunomius, he says: 

The Lord in Himself is whatever He may be according to 
His nature, but being named simultaneously according to 
the differences of energies, He does not have one single 
appellation. A [divine] name, however, does participate in 
each meaning produced in us by the energy... It is pos¬ 
sible to apply to the Son of God, who is one according to 
subject, many suitable appellations according to the dif¬ 
ferent energies and to their relationship with those who are 
affected by these energies. Hence heat, which is one, is dis¬ 
tinguished by different appellations as a result of the various 
notions about it. 102 

The difference between Eunomius and Gregory would therefore 
seem to lie in the “sense of a word,” i.e. “whether it designates na¬ 
ture or is named by an intellectual act from the energies.” 103 Gregory 
thus refutes the calumnious accusation of Eunomius, who claimed 


"Beat. 7 (PG 44: 1280 AB). 
100 Eun. 3. 5. 58 (p. 81. 13-21) 
101 Eun. 2. 338 (p. 325. 5-6). 
102 Eun. 2. 353 (p. 329. 8-17). 
103 Eun. 2. 354 (p. 329. 20-22). 
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that Basil identified essence and energy in the Only-begotten. 104 
Thus, while Gregory denies that the sense (Xoyo q) of the essence 
and of energy is the same, he also qualifies this by claiming that 
what is designated by these two expressions is different. 105 


VII 

In the passages which we have quoted to this point, Gregory 
has dealt with the problems involved in the concept of divine sim¬ 
plicity from an almost exclusively intellectual perspective. How¬ 
ever, his writings in general, and particularly his treatises on the 
spiritual life, provide us with equally strong insights from a more 
spiritual viewpoint. However, we must immediately qualify our 
statement by underlining that the boundary between the intellectual 
and the spiritual in Gregory’s writings is not easily distinguishable. 
He does generally contest the efficacy of a purely intellectual method 
in coming to know God by syllogism and opposes to it illumina¬ 
tion by a ray of grace, which nevertheless does not give us a tech¬ 
nique for seizing the Unseizable: 

[The Eunomians] seeing the divine power to illuminate 
souls by reason of Providence and by the miracles in crea¬ 
tion, as if by a ray and warmth flowing from the sun, do 
not admire the grace and do not venerate Him who is un¬ 
derstood by these things. But transgressing the bounds of 
what can be contained by the soul, they seize the Impalpable 
from all vantages, by the grasps of sophistry, and think to 
hold Him by syllogisms. 106 

While in other places Gregory says the same about energy, 107 
grace is for him a divine power which descends toward us, a manifes¬ 
tation of God, who for the love of man conforms a theophany of 
light to our weakness, yet leaves the divine nature unknowable and 
incommunicable. We approach God not only through intellectual 
processes which elevate us toward Him, but also through the con¬ 
descension of God toward us. Gregory often speaks of this rela¬ 
tionship in language traditional to patristic and Byzantine mystics: 
We affirm that love for man is the reason why God accepts 


104 Eun. 2. 359 (p. 331. 12-16). 
103 Eun. 1. 420 (p. 149. 3-5). 
106 Eun. 2. 81 (p. 250. 19-26). 
107 See n. 98 above. 
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communion with him. Since it is impossible for what is 
small by nature to elevate itself over its own measure and 
attain to a height of nature which surpasses it, He Himself, 
humbling His philanthropic power toward our weakness that 
it might be possible for us to receive it, distributes the grace 
and benefit which come from Him. 108 
In seeking to further explain this, Gregory presents the figure of 
the sun, whose rays and warmth are tempered and felt in the air, 
while it itself remains inaccessible to us. 109 In a similar manner, 
the inaccessible divine power condescends toward us through the- 
ophanies and is perceived by virtue of Providence: 

Thus the divine power . . . infinitely transcends our nature 
and yet is not inaccessible to participation ((-iSTOuaiav), like 
a compassionate mother, faltering together with the unintel¬ 
ligible whimperings of little babies. It distributes to human 
nature what it is capable of receiving. And for this reason 
in the various theophanies toward men, it takes forms ap¬ 
propriate to man and speaks humanly... so that by means 
suitable to our childish life we might be led, as if by hand, 
and attain to the divine nature by Providence. 110 
Gregory is here describing to us a divine power which descends 
toward us, conforms itself to our frailty in order to allow it to be 
received, and makes us “touch” the inaccessible divine nature. 

Gregory is at this point speaking of “grace” as a divine manifes¬ 
tation, just as elsewhere he speaks of “light” when naming God. 
He describes light as a “name” in order to ensure that it will not 
be applied to the divine nature itself. 

Moses sees God in the light. John calls Him the true light. 

And likewise Paul in the first theophany was irradiated from 
all sides by light and then heard voices from the light: “I 
am Jesus whom you are persecuting.” Are these not suf¬ 
ficient witnesses? 111 

Moreover, Gregory speaks of the “ineffable” and “pre-eternal” 
glory of the Only-begotten Son and becomes indignant when the 
Eunomians consider it something created: “They are impious, for 
in lowering the ineffable glory of the Only-begotten Son as they do, 
they join it to the creature.” 112 “. .. They cannot produce the wit- 


108 Eun. 2. 417-418 (p. 348. 10-17). 
109 Eun. 2. 419 (p. 348. 17-21). 
110 Eun. 2. 419 (p. 348.22 - 349.1). 
m Eun. 2. 349 (p. 327. 24-29). 
112 Eun. 3. 1. 64 (p. 26. 13-15). 
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ness of any saints which suggests that contemplating the pre-eternal 
glory of the Only-begotten Son is identical with the subjected crea¬ 
ture.” 113 This is obvious because there is nothing which can be 
contemplated in God which has been created: 

It is evident to all without exception that God has nothing 
in Himself which is created or was introduced later—neither 
power, wisdom, light, life, truth nor anything else that is 
contemplated in the plenitude of the divine bosom (and all 
these are the Only-begotten Son who is in the bosom of the 
Father). A creaturely name therefore cannot properly be 
applied to anything contemplated in God. 114 
At this juncture, Gregory returns of necessity to his distinction be¬ 
tween the divine nature and what is “around” it, examining it from 
the standpoint of the respective cognoscibility of the two: 

The prophecy proclaims that the divine majesty has no limit 
and teaches explicitly that there is no limit to the mag¬ 
nificence of the glory of His holiness. If then what is around 
Him is without limit, how much more will He Himself... 
not be seized by any limit. 115 

We should note from this passage that for Gregory of Nyssa the 
divine glory is to be counted with what is “around” the divine 
nature, while also rejecting the notion that it is part of the created 
order. The greatest distinction which exists is that between the 
created and uncreated: 

The greatest division among the things that exist is the break 
between the created and the uncreated. One is the cause of 
what comes into existence, the other has its origin in the 
first. 116 

Between the created and the uncreated there is no intermediary: 
“Reason does not allow for any midpoint between them which might 
lead one to assume that a particular existence can be introduced 
into the break between the created and the uncreated which would 
participate in both without belonging entirely to either. 117 And speak¬ 
ing of God, Gregory uses the expression “Uncreated Power” 
(dcKTioTou &ovdp.£coc;). 118 


113 Eun. 3. 1. 65 (p. 26. 20-23). 
114 Eun. 3. 1. 48 (p. 20. 10-16). 
115 Eun. 3. 1. 103-104 (p. 38. 21-26). 
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In his treatise On the Holy Spirit Gregory further develops this 
doctrine of grace and glory as trinitarian energies, common to all 
three hypostases yet distinct from the divine nature and belonging 
to what Gregory labels generally as “around the divine nature.” 
Thus, 

Scripture teaches that faith in the name of the Father who 
vivifies all proceeds ... so that the life-giving grace has its 
point of departure (d(poppr)0£iaa:v) in Him. As life, it 
gushes out, as from a source, through the Only-Begotten 
God, who is the true life, and makes perfect those who are 
made worthy by the energy of the Spirit. 119 
This then is a trinitarian movement directed toward men: “Grace 
flows inseparably from the Father through the Son and the Holy 
Spirit upon those who are worthy.” 120 And drawing on the theology 
of “glory” in the relationship of the Father and Son (John 17:5), 
Gregory shows further that this trinitarian movement is somehow 
circular: 

Through similarity, we see a circular movement of glory. 

The Father is glorified by the Son. The Son has the glory 
from the Father and. .. becomes the glory of the Spirit. 

For through what will the Father be glorified if not by the 
true glory of the Only-begotten? In what will the Son be 
glorified, if not in the majesty of the Spirit? Thus the Scrip¬ 
ture, as in a circle, glorifies the Son through the Spirit, and 
the Father through the Son. 121 

This glory is seen only “around the divine nature,” the nature re¬ 
maining invisible and inaccessible. As Gregory warns, “[The 
prophet] did not praise the nature, for how could he praise what he 
did not know? But he has glorified something which is contem¬ 
plated around it.” 122 

... see how by things contemplated externally around the 
divine nature the wonder of the prophet is fulfilled? But the 
divine and blessed Power itself remains untrodden and in¬ 
visible. Even farther than our bodies are remote from con¬ 
tact with the stars, it has left below the curiosity of mind, 
the power of reason, the movement of heart, the motion of 
feelings—it has left all this below itself. 123 


119 Maced. (p. 106. 3-8). 
120 Maced. (p. 106. 30-32). 
121 Maced. (p. 109. 7-13). 
122 Maced. (p. 114. 23-24). 
123 Maced. (p. 114.29 - 115.4). 
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VIII 


The distinction which Gregory makes between what can be con¬ 
templated “around the divine nature” (grace, glory, etc.) and the 
inaccessible divine nature itself does not fragment the unity of God 
because the trinitarian power is one. And he sees his own theolog¬ 
ical concepts also as “not dividing the faith into a multitude of 
powers and divinities, but believing in one power, one goodness, one 
life-giving authority, one Divinity, one Life.” 124 

Thus he sums up the antinomy of the visible and invisible in 
God in the following manner: “The invisible by nature becomes 
visible by the energies, contemplated in certain things around 
Him.” 125 In the language of spiritual experience Gregory expresses 
it thus: “Purity, holiness, simplicity: God is seen in all such luminous 
radiances of the divine nature.” 126 

There are two ways to see God: the intellectual way, which 
does not reach God’s nature, and the mystical, the only valid one. 
For there is a double sense to the promise to see God. One 
is to know the nature which transcends all. Another is to 
be mixed with Him through purity of life. The first type of 
comprehension is declared impossible by the witness of the 
saints. The second is promised to human nature by the very 
teaching of the Lord who says: “Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” 127 

Therefore the distinction between the knowable and unknowable 
in God seems somehow to be overcome in the mystical union. This 
is the so-called “deification” according to grace, in which “man 
transcends his nature. Being mortal, he becomes immortal; being 
corruptible, he becomes incorruptible; having a short life, he re¬ 
ceives life eternal; being man, he becomes God.” 128 Or, as he writes 
further in his Homilies on the Beatitudes : “To what other goal does 
Scripture call you, if it is not to become God, formed by His divine 
properties?” 129 In mentioning the “divine properties,” Gregory 
seems to be indicating that deification does not occur according to 
nature. Thus, while the sorrow of not knowing God remains with 
us, we are nevertheless abundantly consoled by the promise of the 


124 Maced. (p. 115. 23-26). 
12S Beat. 6 (PG 44: 1269 A). 
126 Beat. 6 (1272 C). 

127 Beat. 6 (1273 BC). 

128 Beat. 7 (1280 C). 

129 Beat. 5 (1249 B). 
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Lord: “Blessed are those who mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 130 

It is, however, in Homilies on the Song of Songs, and espe¬ 
cially in the eleventh homily on the Bridegroom and His hand, that 
Gregory most clearly shows the distinction between the divine nature 
and its energies. The practical and realistic character of this dis¬ 
tinction can best be seen in that particular text. Having noted that 
it is no longer the voice of the Bridegroom which knocks at the 
heart of the Bride, but the divine hand itself which enters by an 
opening into the interior, 131 Gregory stresses that the hand is not 
the Bridegroom Himself: 

It was not the Bridegroom Himself, but scarcely His hand 
which passed through [the opening], that through it, it might 
enter and touch her who desired to see the Bridegroom. The 
bride gained only so much as to know that this is the hand 
of the desired one. 132 

Borrowing from Basil, 133 Gregory explains later that the hand sym¬ 
bolizes the energy of God which descends toward us: “[The soul] 
having mobilized all thoughts, and all the explorative power of ideas, 
and curious to seize what it seeks, finds its understanding of God 
limited to the energy, which descends to us and of which our life 
gives us an intuition.” 134 

What is most striking about this passage is the idea of the 
double movement leading to our communion with God: the divine 
condescension of the energy toward us, and “the life” which, rather 
than the intellect, enables man to feel this descent of divine energy. 
Gregory returns once more to this theme, stressing that it is only 
in the energies that God is known. 

When [the human soul] reaches up to the knowledge of 
what surpasses us, it understands the miracles of His energy, 
but for the present, it cannot advance beyond through mere 
curiosity. It marvels and venerates Him who is known only 
through what He is doing (5i* &v £V£py£i). 135 
In this passage, the expression “energy” seems to acquire a new 
meaning. It is no longer a divine manifestation which unites us 
to God, but rather His creative power which makes us aware that 
He exists: “The soul, seeing all this. . . through which the energy of 


130 See nn. 12 and 13 above. 

13l Hom. 11 in Cant. (p. 332. 11-13). 
m Hom. 11 in Cant. (p. 333. 7-11). 

133 See n. 97 above. 

134 Hom. 11 in Cant. (p. 334. 5-9). 
135 Hom. 11 in Cant. (p. 334.15 - 335.1). 
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God is shown, mentally makes analogies for His existence, by re¬ 
garding the evidence of Him who is contemplated in His works.” 136 
By understanding the knowledge of God by His energies as a knowl¬ 
edge of the Creator by His works, Gregory admits that such a re¬ 
mote and partial knowledge is limited to earthly life. He seems 
to allow for the hope of a higher knowledge in the future life. This 
affirmation seems, however, to contradict most other passages of 
his writings, in which he speaks repeatedly of the radical incog¬ 
noscibility of God in His essence or nature even in the future life, 
even for the angels. 137 Thus he says, 

Perhaps in the age to come . . . when we pass to the other 
life ... we shall no longer know only partially the nature of 
the Good, as now. For not by the [creative] energy of evident 
things will the Transcendent One be contemplated, but in 
other ways . . . will the character of the ineffable Beatitude 
be understood, and the delight will be of another kind which 
now cannot descend on the heart of man. 138 

The apparent disagreement on this matter may be due to the 
rather different meaning which Gregory is attaching to the word 
“energy” at this point in his writings. It is here seen as a creative 
energy of God which allows only for an analogical knowledge of God 
through His works, a “condescension” of God, a divine manifesta¬ 
tion, through which we are united to Him while leaving His nature 
inaccessible. It is this analogical knowledge which according to 
Gregory will be transcended in the age to come, allowing us a more 
direct access to God. 

However, for the present, the only manner in which we are able 
to know God is through His energies, symbolized by “the hand”: 
“At least for the present, the frontier of the ineffable knowledge 
for the soul is the energy, which manifests itself in existing things, 
and which we have understood symbolically as the hand.” 139 While 
recognizing that this is due to our human weakness, Gregory never¬ 
theless insists that there is in fact a distinction between the Bride¬ 
groom and His “hand”: “The pure soul.. . which was waiting to 
receive the Bridegroom Himself on His arrival into the house, was 
content for the present to see only the hand—that is, His 'energetic’ 


136 Hom. 11 in Cant. (p. 335.12 - 336.1). 
13: See n. 4 above. 

ls8 Hom. 11 in Cant. (p. 336. 1-10). 
139 Hom. 11 in Cant. (p. 336. 10-12). 
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power—... human poverty not being capable of receiving into it¬ 
self the unlimited and incomprehensible nature.” 140 

At this point Gregory appears to be speaking more of a mys¬ 
tical experience than of analogical knowledge, yet he now provides 
another, more practical explanation of the meaning of the hand. 
The hand can also, he says, symbolize the grace of the Gospel and 
the miracles of the Incarnate Word through which the Divinity of 
Christ was manifested, i.e. “by the hand we understand His power 
which performed the miracles.” 141 He finds all these explanations 
profitable to the soul, because “the one suggests that the divine 
nature is entirely incomprehensible and incomparable being known 
through the energy only, while the other affirms that the grace of 
the Gospel is proclaimed in advance.” 142 


IX 

We have now dealt in sufficient detail with the writings of 
Gregory of Nyssa to shed light on his doctrine of God in gen¬ 
eral, and particularly on his understanding of the simplicity of the 
divine nature and the distinctions in God. We will now summarize 
our discussion and draw some conclusions. 

First, concerning the simplicity of the divine nature, we can now 
appreciate the rather refined quality of the notion in Gregory’s 
works. He interprets it in different and supplementary, though not 
contradictory, ways. Simplicity is opposed to composition, to the 
idea that the whole is not a totality, but is composed of parts, sub¬ 
ject to dissolution. The divine nature is simple, having no parts, 
and consequently not being dissoluble or decomposable. Further¬ 
more, simplicity has neither form nor figure which can express it 
or limit it. Hence it is often identified by Gregory with infinity, 
the absence of all limitation in space or time, which places it 
radically outside the created order. 

Elsewhere Gregory understands the simplicity of the divine 
nature as unity, having no internal contradictions. Rather, as he 
repeatedly strives to demonstrate, its qualities are complementary. 
The simplicity of the divine nature does not allow for any divine 


141 Hom. 11 in Cant. (p. 338. 17-21). 
142 Hom. 11 in Cant. (p. 339. 6-9). 
140 Hom. 11 in Cant. (p. 336.14 - 337.2). 
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qualities to be acquired. Rather it presupposes that existentially and 
ontologically, divine nature is all that God possesses. 

Yet this simplicity and unity does not preclude ontological dis¬ 
tinctions in the Divine. Simplicity understood as absence of dis¬ 
tinction is an idea familiar to medieval Latin scholasticism, but is 
alien to the thought of Gregory of Nyssa. In Gregory there is no 
formal and direct definition of the character of these distinctions, 
whether they be the trinitarian distinctions between the hypostases, 
those between the hypostases and the divine nature, or especially 
those between the essence or nature and “what is around” the divine 
nature (energies, names, light, glory, grace, etc.). Nevertheless, it 
appears that for him these distinctions, although perceivable by an 
intellectual process (smvoia), are not merely subjective, but cor¬ 
respond in fact to a reality in God. We may even say that each 
“name” applied to God designates in Him something particular, ac¬ 
cording to His energetic manifestations. 

The distinction between the incognoscible nature and the distin¬ 
guishable energies which allow us some form of knowledge of and 
participation in God, constitutes a fundamental feature of Gregory’s 
theology. He recognizes that our human mind is not capable of 
comprehending God as He is, and is rather inclined to divide God, 
since it enjoys no clear contemplation of His unity. Yet for 
Gregory these distinctions between nature and energy do not de¬ 
stroy the divine simplicity, for the energies are not mutually con¬ 
tradictory and do not make the nature into a composite. 

On the level of mystical experience, Gregory sees an even 
sharper, more real, distinction between the divine nature and its 
energies. It is by the “hand” of the Bridegroom—the grace which 
descends to us in light, glory, divine power—that man is deified. Yet 
none of these experiences are created, for to accept the existence 
of a created phenomenon in God would be to imply a composite 
nature in Him. For this reason, deification of man by grace is an 
authentic dynamic and infinite process of union and communication 
which at the same time does not permit the confusion of the divine 
and human natures, for the energies through which we are deified 
do not identify themselves with the unapproachable divine nature. 
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Notes and Comments 


THE HARTFORD APPEAL AND THE EUCHARIST 
IN ECUMENICAL DIALOGUE* 


In January of 1975, eighteen prominent Christian thinkers issued 
“The Hartford Appeal for Theological Affirmation.” This document 
quickly revealed that the Hartford participants take the institutional 
churches seriously. They did not intend to issue or develop a new 
ecumenical creed, nor did they officially represent any church in 
this completely unauthorized meeting. Still, their declaration about 
“ ‘false and debilitating’ notions which they believed were undermin¬ 
ing contemporary Christianity and its influence in society” (p. viii) 
produced international reaction in Protestant and Roman Catholic 
circles and in the world press. Orthodox reaction was virtually non¬ 
existent, yet the document in question has important implications for 
all Christians. The following thirteen themes are those considered 
“false and debilitating to the Church’s life and work” (pp. 1-5) and 
are reproduced here without the critical comment that accompanies 
them in the original text: 

(1) Modern thought is superior to all past forms of under¬ 
standing reality, and is therefore normative for Christian faith 
and life. 

(2) Religious statements are totally independent of rea¬ 
sonable discourse. 


* Review essay of Peter L. Berger and Richard John Neuhaus, editors, Against 
the World For the world: The Hartford Appeal and the Future of Ameican 
Religion (New York: The Seabury Press, 1976), A Crossroad Book. Pp. ix + 
164. Paperback. $3.95; and Leonard Swidler, editor, The Eucharist in Ecu¬ 
menical Dialogue (New York, New York and Paramus, N. J., 1976: The 
Paulist Press and Philadelphia: Journal of Ecumenical Studies , 1976). Preface 
by William Cardinal Baum. Pp. v + 154. Paperback. $2.95. 
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(3) Religious language refers to human experience and 
nothing else, God being humanity’s noblest creation. 

(4) Jesus can only be understood in terms of contemporary 
models of humanity. 

(5) All religions are equally valid; the choice among them 
is not a matter of conviction about truth but only of personal 
preference or life style, 

(6) To realize one’s potential and be true to oneself is the 
whole meaning of salvation. 

(7) Since what is human is good, evil can adequately be un¬ 
derstood as failure to realize potential. 

(8) The sole purpose of worship is to promote individual 
self-realization and human community. 

(9) Institutions and historical traditions are oppressive and 
inimical to our being truly human; liberation from them is 
required for authentic existence and authentic religion. 

(10) The world must set the agenda for the Church. Social, 
political, and economic programs to improve the quality of 
life are ultimately normative for the Church’s mission in the 
world. 

(11) An emphasis on God’s transcendence is at least a hin¬ 
drance to, and perhaps incompatible with, Christian social 
concern and action. 

(12) The struggle for a better humanity will bring about the 
Kingdom of God. 

(13) The question of hope beyond death is irrelevant or at 
best marginal to the Christian understanding of human ful¬ 
fillment. 

The criticism of the above themes or assumptions was stinging 
and absolutely direct. The concerned theologians, though not drawn 
consciously to represent every conceivable Christian church in Amer¬ 
ica, did come from the ranks of Roman Catholic, Eastern Orthodox 
and Protestant churches—both liberal and conservative. Though 
some critics have seen the Hartford Appeal as an attack on the liberal- 
left segment of American Christianity, its signers did not so intend 
it (in fact, the right is just as much subject to the themes enumerated 
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as is the left) but as a warning that “an apparent loss of a sense of 
the transcendent is undermining the Church’s ability to address with 
clarity and courage the urgent tasks to which God calls it in the 
world” (p. 1). The signers included Dr. Peter L. Berger, Dr. 
Elizabeth Ann Bettenhausen, The Rev. William Sloane Coffin, Jr., 
Fr. Avery Dulles, S.J., Dr, Neal Fisher, Dr. George W. Forell, Dr. 
James Gettemy, Dr. Stanley Hauerwas, Fr. Thomas Hopko, Dr. 
George A. Lindbeck, Dr. Ueana Marculescu, Dr. Ralph Mclnerny, 
The Right Rev. E. Kilmer Myers, Dr. Richard J. Mouw, Pastor 
Richard John Neuhaus, Dr. Randolph W. Nugent, Jr., Dr. Carl J. 
Peter, Fr. Alexander Schmemann, Fr. Gerard Sloyan, Dr. Lewis B. 
Smedes, Fr. George H. Tavard, Fr. Bruce Vawter, C. M., The 
Venerable John D. Weaver, and Dr. Robert Wilken. Their iden¬ 
tification for the record is important because never before have so 
many Christians of such differing ecclesiastical traditions affirmed 
their Christianity in no uncertain terms. Because the appeal was so 
brief and misunderstandings and ambiguities were revealed in the 
ensuing debates, the participants gathered in September of 1975 to 
clarify and elaborate on the intention of the Appeal. It is the essays 
that were prepared for this September meeting that constitute Against 
the World For the World. The range and diversity of views expressed 
in one book reflect the views that molded the Hartford Appeal. 

In addition to the editors, Richard John Neuhaus and Peter L. 
Berger (both Lutherans), six others contributed to this volume. 
Peter Berger of Rutgers University begins the volume with an essay 
entitled “Hartford in Sociocultural Context: For a World with 
Windows” (pp. 8-19) and excellently manages to focus on the cen¬ 
tral concern of the Hartford Appeal in socio-cultural terms: “The 
sociocultural context of the Hartford Appeal is one in which there 
has taken place a widespread loss of transcendence and in which 
there have been far-reaching accommodations by Christians to this 
loss. Conversely, the Appeal called for a return to transcendence 
and for a less accommodating stance by Christians in the contem¬ 
porary scene” (pp. 8-9). Professor Berger cites and emphasizes 
Schleiermacher’s dictum that religion is fundamentally not a theory 
but an experience and points out that the causes of the seculariza¬ 
tion that has taken place in the Western world in the last two cen¬ 
turies must be sought out in the concrete social experiences—in the 
“functional rationality” of modern capitalism, bureaucracy, and in¬ 
dustrial production, in pluralization, in a modernization that shatters 
and fragments humanity and results in an accommodation to seculari 
ty. The problem becomes one of retranslating transcendence since in 
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contemporary American society transcendence has been translated 
into immanence. The Hartford Appeal is “an element of critique 
of a modernity that is taking shape” (p. 19). 

In his essay George A. Lindbeck, of Yale University (and a 
Lutheran), deals with “Hartford in Historical Perspective: A Battle 
for Theology” (pp, 20-43) in a historical-critical review that sees 
the Hartford Appeal as battling “for the possibility of theology rather 
than itself proposing a theology” (p. 25) and therefore differing from 
all prior theological manifestoes. “Finally, and triumphantly, the 
Hartford Appeal... battles both reaction and accommodation in the 
name of that which transcends both” (p. 23). Dr. Lindbeck points 
out that the Hartford Appeal reaffirms that there is a distinctive 
Christian message; reaffirms that there is a Christian heritage which— 
Hellenistic, Constantinian, mediaeval, and Reformation theological 
revolts notwithstanding—proclaims “in deed no less than word that 
the God of our Lord Jesus Christ is Lord, Judge, and Savior of all 
mankind” (p. 42). Orthodox critics will appreciate the call to re¬ 
turn to the original Christian sources. 

Roman Catholic Avery Dulles in his “Hartford and the Future 
of Ecumenism: Unmasking Secret Infidelities” (pp. 44-62) exam¬ 
ines the ecumenical implications of the Appeal, which was organ¬ 
ized by two Lutherans, hosted by the United Church of Christ 
President of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, and which included 
among its participants six Lutherans, five Roman Catholics, two 
Orthodox, two Christian Reformed, and one each from the 
Methodists, the United Church of Christ, and the Presbyterians. 
(The total absence of Baptists and Episcopalians was unplanned 
and unexpected.) Fr. Dulles examines the question of how ecu¬ 
menism might be pursued in theological dialogue, in social action, 
and as common witness in terms of the Hartford Appeal but is 
careful to note that “the Church .. . does not exist to respond to 
the demands placed upon it by any social or economic class” but 
exists for the sake of the Kingdom of God and so “must question 
the world’s questions, and in this way challenge the values and 
priorities on which those questions are based” (p. 55). 

George Wolfgang Forell, of the School of Religion of the Uni¬ 
versity of Iowa, in “Hartford and the Future of Protestant Thought: 
Reason, Relevance and a Radical Gospel” (pp. 63-77) returns to 
the roots of Protestantism in his search for an explanation for the 
tension that developed between reason and reasonable discourse 
and for a discussion of the obsessive quest for relevance. He states 
forcefully that “the Christian faith could act as one of the most 
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powerful de-alienating forces if theologians would only abandon 
their obsession with a fraudulent relevance” (pp. 72-73) and con¬ 
centrate on “a truly Christian relevance” (p. 74). The Hartford 
Appeal Dr. Forell sees as pointing to the radical Christian assertion 
of the ultimate triumph of the God Christ as a powerful God of 
the living and of the victory of life itself. 

Carl J. Peter, of the Catholic University of America, in his 
“Hartford and the Future of Roman Catholic Thought: A Creative 
Alienation” (pp. 78-98) provides the reader with a fascinating 
survey of the Hartford Appeal in the Roman Catholic press and 
reviews the reaction of such critics as Brother Luke Salm, Richard 
P. McBrien, Avery Dulles, Gabriel Moran, Gregory Baum, George 
Tavard, David Tracy, and others. The Catholic press reactions have 
been remarkably positive, despite any reservations particular in¬ 
dividuals may have expressed. There has been recognition that the 
issue of transcendence needed pointing up, that in so doing the 
signers of the Hartford Appeal were able “to assert in common 
the transcendence of the Father of Jesus Christ” and could strive 
“to produce a common confession regarding the unsurpassable im¬ 
portance of Jesus Christ for man’s future” (p. 93). “The admis¬ 
sion of embarrassment arising from faith and beliefs” could lead 
to a critical reflection that could be highly productive and very 
Christian. 

Richard J. Mouw’s “Hartford and the Future of Evangelicalism: 
New Alignments” (pp. 99-125) is a very interesting exposition by 
a practicing Evangelical—an unusual feature of the Hartford Ap¬ 
peal since few, if any, recent ecumenical documents have included 
evangelicals. It is quite appropriate to pay special attention to this 
essay since some see in the Hartford Appeal an indictment of many 
of the concerns of evangelicals, while others viewed it as an endorse¬ 
ment of those views. Professor Mouw gives the reader an excellent 
survey of American conservative-evangelicalism, embracing the three 
subgroups of fundamentalism, neoevangelism, and confessional 
evangelism and, in commenting on the thirteen themes of the Ap¬ 
peal, also analyzes the anti-intellectualism, other-worldliness, and 
ecclesiastical separatism that characterizes so much of the Ameri¬ 
can evangelical community. Dr. Mouw’s approach is surprisingly 
illuminating and revealing in a positive vein. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann, Dean of St. Vladimir’s Orthodox 
Theological Seminary, provides the only Orthodox commentary in 
his decidedly straightforward essay “Hartford and the Future of 
Orthodoxy: That East and West May Yet Meet” (pp. 126-137). 
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Fr. Schmemann reports that there has been virtually no Ortho¬ 
dox reaction to the Hartford Appeal because Orthodox saw so 
many of the trends, ideas, and thought forms that were denounced 
as pronouncedly Western phenomena, Western in origin. Generally, 
this reaction of silence indicates that the Eastern “vision” of Chris¬ 
tianity was always basically different from that of the West, but 
Fr. Schmemann felt that he needed to explain to Western Chris¬ 
tians the reason for the silence and to the Orthodox the importance 
of the Hartford declaration. In involving themselves with the Ecu¬ 
menical Movement the Orthodox had their first free and really sig¬ 
nificant “encounter with the West as a totality,” to use Fr. 
Schmemann’s words. The West’s concern with transcendence, Fr. 
Schmemann notes, the Orthodox East viewed as “both the absolute 
transcendence of God and his real presence—that is, his immanence 
to the world and to man, to the totality of his creation” (p. 132). 
The Hartford Appeal is relevant and important for Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians because its participants are concerned with “not only religion 
and theology but precisely culture , as man’s self-understanding and 
self-determination in relation to God, nature, history, and action 
(p. 133). For Schmemann the Hartford Appeal focuses on the 
breakdown of the transcendence—immanence antinomy of basic 
Christian theologia. For Schmemann Orthodox are silent because 
“. . . rebus sic standibus they have nothing to say so long as the 
preliminary question . . . is not raised” (p. 133). In discussing and 
revealing Orthodox schizophrenia Fr. Schmemann notes the em¬ 
barrassing discrepancy between Orthodox Christian profession and 
practice but nevertheless ventures to raise the question: “If ours is, 
as we always claim, the true faith, has not the time come to show— 
to ourselves in the first place—how it works in life, in that eternal 
tension between the total, absolute, and truly apophatic tran¬ 
scendence of God and his real and wonderful presence in this cre¬ 
ated, fallen, and redeemed world?” (p. 137). 

The final essay in this remarkably provocative collection is 
Pastor Richard John Neuhaus’s “Hartford and Social Justice: Call¬ 
ing a Halt to Retreat” (pp. 138-164). While recognizing the “loss 
of transcendence,” Neuhaus clearly and persuasively argues for 
social concern as an expression of authentic Christian love because 
“loving service is not an option for Christians; it is integral to human 
existence in response to God’s revelation in Christ” (p. 152). 
Pastor Neuhaus spends a good deal of his essay criticizing the Evan¬ 
gelicals and refuting many of their “charges” against liberal Prot¬ 
estants. Ultimately, he finds in the Hartford Appeal a call for a 
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halt to retreat and urges us to “stir up the gifts of the Spirit to 
sustain every Christian vocation of service in the world to which 
God has given himself in such great and reckless love” (p. 164). 

The Hartford Appeal will continue to elicit serious comment 
wherever there is serious discussion and concern about the mean¬ 
ing of the Christian presence. Because of its focus on thirteen 
themes that are “pervasive, false, and debilitating” for contem¬ 
porary Christian thought and action, the Hartford Appeal has 
touched on a sensitive nerve for American religion and culture. 
All American Christians are thus involved in what the Hartford 
participants have to say and Orthodox Christians in particular have 
a special obligation to listen, to examine, and re-examine this 
manifesto in the light of their own Orthodox theology and experi¬ 
ence. 

It is a remarkably happy coincidence that The Eucharist in 
Ecumenical Dialogue should appear in an edition co-published by 
the Catholic Paulist Press and Temple University’s highly respected 
Journal of Ecumenical Studies . As a matter of fact, the double 
pagination quickly alerts the reader to the fact that this book was 
originally part of the Spring 1976 issue of that periodical (volume 
13, number 2). Prompted by the massive 1976 celebration of the 
International Eucharistic Congress in Philadelphia, the publication 
centers on the Eucharist as the sacrament of unity, as that means 
by which Christian unity could be achieved. As interesting as it 
might be to go through each article and every response to each 
article, such a procedure would prove tedious to Orthodox readers, 
since the volume, though it contains one section on the Orthodox, 
is essentially a Roman Catholic effort to carry on a dialogue with 
other Christian churches on the issue of the Eucharist. (There is 
a section on Catholic-Jewish dialogue as well.) The dialogue rep¬ 
resented here is characteristic of the extended ecumenical dialogue 
being prompted by Roman Catholics with Orthodox, Episcopal, 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, Baptist and Jewish scholars. Each article 
in this book is preceded by a concise summary, meticulously docu¬ 
mented, responded to by the appropriate theologian and followed 
by a series of questions for study and discussion. For the record, 
it would be useful to list the articles, their authors and their Cath¬ 
olic respondents to give the reader some idea of the range of cov¬ 
erage: [1] Kenan B. Osborne, “Contemporary Understandings of 
the Eucharist: A Survey of Catholic Thinking” (pp| 2-11); [2] 
Maximos Aghiorgoussis, “The Holy Eucharist in Ecumenical Dia¬ 
logue: An Orthodox View” (pp. 14-31) with a Catholic Response 
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by Edward J. Kilmartin (pp. (21-22) and Edward Kilmartin, “The 
Orthodox-Roman Catholic Dialogue on the Eucharist” (pp. 23-29) 
with an Orthodox Response by Maximos Aghiorgoussis (pp. 30- 
31); [3] David A. Scott, “The Eucharist: An Anglican Perspective” 
(pp. 34-40) with a Catholic Response by Herbert J. Ryan (pp. 40- 
42) and Herbert J. Ryan, “Eucharist in Anglican-Roman Catholic 
Dialogue: A Roman Catholic Viewpoint” (pp. 43-48) with an 
Anglican Response by David A. Scott (pp. 48-49); [4] George 
A. Lindbeck, “A Lutheran View of Intercommunion with Roman 
Catholics” (pp. 52-58) with a Catholic Response by Avery Dulles 
(pp. 58-59) and Avery Dulles, “Intercommunion between Lu¬ 
therans and Roman Catholics” (pp. 60-65) with a Lutheran Re¬ 
sponse by George A. Lindbeck (pp. 65-67); [5] Ross^ MacKenzie, 
“Reformed and Roman Catholic Understandings of the Eucharist” 
(pp. 70-76) with a Catholic Response by Christopher Kiesling 
(pp. 76-77) and Christopher Kiesling, “Roman Catholic and Re¬ 
formed Understandings of the Eucharist” (pp. 78-84) with a Re¬ 
formed Response by Ross MacKenzie (pp. 84-86); [6] J. Robert 
Nelson, “Methodist Eucharistic Usage: From Constant Com¬ 
munion to Benign Neglect to Sacramental Recovery” (pp. 88-93) 
with a Catholic Response by Gerard S. Sloyan (pp. 94-95) and 
Gerard S. Sloyan, “Roman Catholic Eucharistic Reforms: A Basis 
for Dialogue” (pp. 96-101) with a Methodist Response by J. 
Robert Nelson (pp. 101-103); [7] Arthur B. Crabtree, “The 
Eucharist in Baptist Life and Thought” (pp. 106-113) with a 
Catholic Response by John A. Hardon (pp. 113-115) and John A. 
Hardon, “The Holy Eucharist in the Catholic Church” (pp. 116- 
122) with a Baptist Response by Arthur B. Crabtree (pp. 122-124); 
[8] Eric Werner, “The Eucharist in Hebrew Literature during the 
Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Epoch” (pp. 126-130) with a Catholic 
Response by Monika K. Hellwig (pp. 130-131) and Monika K. 
Hellwig, “The Christian Eucharist in Relation to Jewish Worship” 
(pp. 132-138) with a Jewish Response by Eric Werner (pp. 138- 
139) and [9] Leonard Swidler, “The Eucharist in Ecumenical Per¬ 
spective” (pp. 141-154). 

The Eucharist in Ecumenical Dialogue is an immensely rich 
source of information about the current state of representation of 
the Eucharist among the Christian Churches discussed. For the 
most part, it shows that they have all recognized the centrality of 
the Eucharist in any ecumenical discussion. It points out areas of 
general agreement and changing emphasis. Bilateral consultations 
confirm Vatican IPs concern for four crucial areas: recognition of 
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ministry, the Eucharist as sacrifice, the real presence, and inter¬ 
communion. In his initial article Father Maximos Aghiorgoussis 
pointedly stresses why the Christian East has so strongly opposed 
“intercommunion” or “shared communion” and lists (1) the ec- 
clesiological implications of the Holy Eucharist; (2) the way the 
Orthodox view the Eucharist of other Christians; and (3) the 
obstacles which still remain in the way of full and visible communion 
with other Christian Churches. Between Roman Catholics and 
Eastern Orthodox there is no fundamental disagreement about the 
meaning of the Eucharistic celebration, the requirement for an 
ordained ministry in accordance with apostolic succession, the es¬ 
sential rite needed to express the meaning of the Eucharist, and the 
relation of the Eucharist to the Church (p. 25). This is not to 
minimize differences between Orthodox and Roman Catholics but 
to emphasize that Protestant Churches have much more fundamen¬ 
tally different views. If The Eucharist in Ecumenical Dialogue is 
any indication, Protestant churches, though differing widely in their 
theology and practice of the Eucharist, are beginning to return or 
at least to rethink the role of the Eucharist and particularly the 
meaning of the Eucharist as it relates to anamnesis , grace, unity in 
faith, spiritual growth and nourishment in Christ, thanksgiving for 
God’s benefits, sacrifice, Christ’s death and resurrection, liturgical 
action, spiritual ascent, and true presence. From the discussions 
recorded in this ecumenical dialogue there would seem to be real 
hope that Protestants and Catholics are coming closer and closer 
together to understanding each other and to accepting the Holy 
Eucharist as central to their ecclesiastical existence. Dr. Leonard 
Swidler, the editor of The Journal of Ecumenical Studies and himself 
a Roman Catholic and professor of Catholic Thought and Ecumenism 
in the Religion Department of Philadelphia’s Temple University, 
lists the following four areas of common agreement: (1) the sacri¬ 
fice of Christ is adequate and unrepeatable; (2) the sacrifice of 
Christ extends not only to his death, but to the whole of his life; 
(3) though that sacrifice is unrepeatable, the Eucharist is the 
Church’s celebration of Christ’s sacrifice, making it present and 
sharable now; (4) that representing is explained largely by the 
notions of sign and “memorial” or anamnesis (p. 148). 

The tone of The Eucharist in Ecumenical Dialogue is irenic and 
optimistic. It seems pervaded by the view that there is gradually 
developing a return among Western Churches to an understanding 
of the Eucharist as it was understood and practiced in the early 
Church. The Orthodox will undoubtedly welcome such a return 
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to the Eucharist. In returning to the sources, both Eastern and 
Western churches will have a common basis with which to reach 
that unity which they all seek. 

The two books that have been so summarily reviewed here are 
valuable resources for all ecumenically-minded Christians, but they 
are especially appropriate for Orthodox Christians to read, study, 
and ponder—to examine critically how the various Christian churches 
have developed diverse positions and how they are now coming 
slowly—very slowly but at last—back to an understanding of a faith 
that characterized the undivided Church of Christ. 

—John E . Rexine 
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Book Reviews 


Sophrony, Archimandrite, His Life is Mine, St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 

Crestwood, N. Y., 1977, 128 pp. 

Archimandrite Sophrony claims that “eternal life in the bosom of the 
Holy Trinity is the root-meaning of the New Testament summons” (p. 128). 
In His Life is Mine he deals with the way this life is apprehended through 
prayer. He is not interested in prayer as a technical skill, and he disavows 
any identification of the Christian prayer life with its non-Christian parallels. 
He can do this with particular conviction as one who had sought reality in 
the non-personal forms of Indian thought and asceticism, and in artistic 
dedication, before returning to the Christian way which led him to Mt. Athos. 
Neither a methods book, except for a part of the “Jesus Prayer” section, nor 
an analytical textbook, this volume describes the nature and experience of 
prayer. It will probably speak most clearly to those who have some academic 
knowledge about the Orthodox tradition of prayer, but who are not satisfied 
with that, and want encouragement for the actual development of the life 
of prayer to which they feel themselves drawn. 

John 17:21-26 is central to the author’s discussion; and indeed he quotes 
extensively from the Scriptures, beginning with reference to Moses and his 
reception of God's revelation of Himself as “I AM THAT I AM.” Here, by 
God’s act, man is first enabled to glimpse the nature of the primordial being 
which he yearns to understand. It is, however, only “with Christ (that) man 
steps forward into divine eternity” (p. 31), and the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit is a necessary condition in Christian prayer. The mystery of the Trinity 
and the concept of hypostasis (divine and human) are at the heart of this 
book. 

The author sees prayer as the way to fulfillment of man’s desire to 
know in truth primordial being, and to realize his own immortality which 
lies in union with God. The attainment of this knowledge and union 
through prayer is not portrayed as an easy thing. “Erudition requires long 
labor but prayer is incalcuaby harder to acquire” (p. 65). Yet while there 
is tremendous and realistic emphasis on the suffering inseparable from 
the Christian life of prayer, the whole book is permeated with joy and 
wonder which no single word or quoted phrase can serve to convey. This 
atmosphere would seem to be generated by the author’s awareness of the 
love of God, and of prayer as love, for God and man. “To love is to 
live for and in the beloved whose life becomes our life” (p. 29). 

.. Hardly has the love of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit 
touched our hearts before all our difficulties and suffering appear quite 
insignificant compared with the opulence of the gift, and in an indemon¬ 
strable but very real fashion we realize that we have passed from death into 
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divine eternity” (p. 128). For some this book may well provide an impetus 
to dare that awesome passage, as well as a guide to its nature. 

—Sister Veronica Joy 


Poulos, George, Orthodox Saints: Spiritual Profiles for Modern Man , icon 

drawings and initial cross designs by Demetrios Dukas, Brookline, Massa¬ 
chusetts: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1976, 203 pp. 

God's Fools , Chilliwack, B.C., Canada: Synaxis Press, 1976, 106 pp. 

The simultaneous publication of the above two volumes in quite dif¬ 
ferent format and with quite different content must be an indication of a 
need that had to be met. The first beautifully printed volume, by Fr. 
George Poulos of the Church of the Archangels in Stamford, Connecticut, 
is intended for the general reader and contains brief biographies of one 
hundred Orthodox saints, ranging chronologically from the apostles of Jesus 
Christ to St, Nektarios and includes holy persons of different ethnic back¬ 
grounds. Each biography is limited to two printed pages and each is illus¬ 
trated by one of the best Byzantine iconographers of our day, Demetrios 
Dukas. Constantine N. Vaporis has provided a very attractive cover design 
for this book, whose biographies are arranged chronologically, January 
through December, day by day. Needless to say, such an arrangement makes 
it possible for the reader conveniently to peruse one selection approximately 
every third or fourth day in connection with the saint’s holy day in the 
ecclesiastical calendar. Fr. Poulos, who has dedicated this book to the late 
Athenagoras Cavadas, has wanted to provide the reader with some ac¬ 
quaintance with the men and women “who have been canonized in recogni¬ 
tion of their total dedication to the Messiah” and “who acted above and 
beyond the call of Christian duty” (Foreword). Great and small, men and 
women, young and old, rich and poor pass through these pages as evidence 
of total commitment to Christ. 

God's Fools , a publication of SS. Kyril and Methody Orthodox-Christian 
Educational Society of Juneau, Alaska, lists no author but does contain an 
acknowledgment to Mr. and Mrs. Vladimir Anderson of Willits, California, 
who supplied the material (in Russian) for the majority of the lives in this 
volume and at whose suggestion the translations were made and published. 
In flexible 8V6"X11" notebook form, this volume contains fewer lives (29 
plus 3 short notes) than Orthodox Saints , though generally its accounts, 
mostly of Russian “fools for Christ’s sake,” are much longer and more 
anecdotal. Each account is illustrated by an unidentified illustrator. This 
series begins chronologically with May 10 and ends with November 21 
but with all kinds of dates in between. There is no obvious grouping by 
calendar so that the reader could use it without thumbing through the whole 
book or knowing the specific saint first, checking the index, and then look¬ 
ing up the individual in question. Nevertheless, this is a valuable compen¬ 
dium of saints of Russian piety who deserve recognition beyond the Russian 
Orthodox world, because “the lives of the Fools, as the lives of all the 
Saints, are precious gifts from the spiritual treasury of the Church. The 
gifts are given to lead the souls of the faithful heavenward and to fill their 
longing for examples of true righteousness and moral struggle” (Foreword). 
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Neither volume contains any bibliography or notes, and neither could 
be described as a work of critical scholarship. Yet both Orthodox Saints 
and God’s Fools make appropriate reading for the development of a proper 
Orthodox Christian piety. 

—John E. Rexine 


Pain, James and Zernov, Nicolas, ed., A Bulgakov Anthology , West¬ 
minister press, 1976, xxv+191 pp. 

The complex personality of Fr, Sergei Nikolaevich Bulgakov, one of 
the eminent representatives of Russian religious thought in our century, 
is clearly expressed in this collection in which one is able to follow the 
transformation of a Marxist professor of political economy into an Ortho¬ 
dox priest, inspired by the Christian ethos rooted in the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, It is because of this development in Bulgakov’s thought and life, 
even though his theologoumena and ecclesiology have justly provoked much 
controversy, that his writings deserve to be studied. 

From the time he was a young boy of fourteen until he was thirty, 
Bulgakov was enticed to that faction of the Russian intelligentsia which 
followed the humanistic/materialistic philosophies of Feuerbach and Marx, 
according to which mankind as a collective whole (or the state) would be¬ 
come the foundation of the cosmos, homo homini Deus est\ But gradually 
he became awakened to the deception and weakness of dialectical materi¬ 
alism as having no solid criterion for the fundamental principles of exist¬ 
ence: Truth, Justice, Goodness and Priesthood. Passing through the doc¬ 
trines of the Idealists, Bulgakov returned to the doctrine of a God-centered 
universe in which there exists a dynamic relationship between Creator and 
creature. “My soul was accustomed to the dull pain of seeing nature as 
a lifeless desert and of treating its surface beauty as a deceptive mask. Yet, 
contrary to my intellectual conviction, I would not be reconciled to nature 
without God {My Conversion , p. 10). Bulgakov clearly saw how materi¬ 
alism, by a deficient metaphysical system, in fact alienated man from him¬ 
self as well as nature. 

Reacting to this existential alienation, Bulgakov was to develop his own 
complex and questionable cosmology commonly known as sophiology. This 
would be his attempt to express in philosophical terms a real synergy, or 
union between God and man. “The central point from which sophiology 
proceeds is that of the relation between God and the world or, what amounts 
to the same thing, between God and man. In other words we are faced 
with the question of the meaning and significance of God-manhood ... in 
so far as it applies to the teandric union between God and the whole of 
the creaturely world, through man and in man” {The Wisdom of God , 
pp. 149-50). 

This theandric union was to have its highest expression in the Incarna¬ 
tion. In attempting to explain this union Bulgakov will refer to the Chal- 
cedonian definition of the hypostatic union of the divine and human natures 
in Christ. But it will be the notion of divine Wisdom or Sophia, which will 
serve as means of explaining the antimony of the immanence and tran¬ 
scendence of God and His relationship to the cosmos. It is at this point 
that sophiology will take on definite Platonic characteristics. 
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Unfortunately the Anthology offers no critical annotations concerning 
this essential doctrine of Bulgakov nor are there any excerpts from his 
major work on Sophia, The Unfading Light (1917), which was written prior 
to his ordination to the priesthood (1918). Without this work, the reader 
has no way of understanding why Bulgakov developed his metaphysics, nor 
is he in a position to discover its theological weaknesses. 

Attempting to explain the antimony of the immanence and transcendence 
of God, Bulgakov ventures to reconcile two perennial heresies: pantheistic 
monism, in which God is not free from the world, and manichean dualism, 
in which God is free from created existence. This reconciliation is fully 
described in the chapter of The Unfading Light entitled the “Divine Noth¬ 
ing.” Outlined in this work is the transformation of the ouk 6v (non-being, 
emptiness) into the |ir| 8v (being which is indefinite, potential, the dcitsipov 
of Greek philosophy). Sophia, which contains the archetypes (uncreated 
“Ideas”) of all created existence ( The Wisdom of God, p. 154), will merge 
with the }af| 8v (potential existence). What this implies, and later will be 
criticized by Patriarch Sergius of Moscow, is that the world of “Ideas” 
becomes diluted in the pf] cv by which they fall into an imperfect existence. 
Creation, instead of being “very good,” becomes reduced to something im¬ 
perfect. It is this imperfection which will be the cause of sin and not man’s 
free will. The antinomy of pantheistic monism and manichean dualism is 
logically overcome, according to Bulgakov, by placing Sophia as the boun¬ 
dary between Creator and creation, in which creation is separated from the 
Trinity while at the same time remaining as part of God through Sophia. 
With this theory of creation, the role of the Incarnation becomes very 
ambiguous. 

Nevertheless, what must be stressed concerning Bulgakov’s metaphysics, 
though it contained obvious flaws, is his desire to put into philosophical 
terms a cosmological system radically opposed to the materialistic philosophy 
of Marx and Feuerbach. His sophiology, no matter how complex, discon¬ 
nected and incomplete, was an attempt to affirm a universe which would 
not be a mere static existent, limited to socio-economic and ethical prob¬ 
lems and based upon material utilitarianism. 

Only in Bulgakov's personal “Autobiographical Notes” (pp. 3-22), in 
which his simple Christian heart speaks louder than his sophisticated mind, 
is the realization of a dynamic universe clearly expressed. Incarnation, 
Crucifixion and Resurrection become the means for a transfigured universe. 
“I looked on the world with new eyes. The next morning at the Eucharist 
I knew that I was a participant in the Covenant, that our Lord hung on 

the cross and shed his blood for me and because of me; that the most 

blessed meal was being prepared by the priest for me, and that the gospel 
narrative about the feast in the house of Simon the leper and about the 
woman who loved much was addressed personally to me” (My Conversion , 
p. 12). In these “notes” Bulgakov appears primarily as a Christian and as 

a priest, speaking to the reader not in abstractions but from personal 

experience. 

— R. M. Arida 
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